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'Y dog had made a point on a piece 
of lee-ground, and led the curate and me 
two or three hundred yards over that and 
ſome ſtubble adjoining; in a breathleſs ſtate 
of expectation, on a burning firſt of Sep- 
tember. 


It was a falſe point, and our labour way 
in vain: yet, to do Rover juſtice, (for he 
is an excellent dog, though I have loſt his 
. the fault was none of his, the 
irds were gone; for the curate ſnewed me 
the ſpot where they had lain baſking, at 
the root of an old hedge. 1 


E ftopped and cried Hem! The curate is 
fatter than me; he wiped the ſweat from 
his brow. N | 


A 5 
1 


Ibere is no ſtate where one is apter to 
pauſe and look round them, than after ſuch 
'a diſappointment. Nay, it is even ſo in 

2 life. 


by ſome warm wiſh or other, looking nei- 


| 
ll. 
il 


iy INTRODUCTION. 
life. When we have been hurrying on, led 


ther to the right hand or to the left—we 
ſhall find of a ſudden b all our gay höpes 
are flown ; and the only ſlender conſolati- 
on that ſome friend can give us, is topoint 
where they were once to be found. And | 
lo! if we are not of that combuſtible race, 
who: wilt rather beat their heads in ſpite, b 
than wipe their brows with the curate, we h 
look round and fay, with the liſtlefs nauſea tl 
of the king of Ifrael, All is vanity and ft 
vexation of ſpirit,” . 


I looked round with ſome ſuch grave a- th 

hegnir:in my mind, hen I diſcovered, F - 
forthe firſt time a venerable-looking pile, : 
to which: the incloſtire belonged. And air L4 
of-metaricholy hung abont it. There was 15 
a lamguid ſtillneſs im the day, and a ſingle th 
erow, 'that fat on an old tree at the ſide of m 
the gate, ſeemed to delitht in thercho which fo 


its croaking cauſed. 14 FS, $ ſel 
Si C3953 55 4 (ft | Sehon es 
I] eaned on my gun and Jooked ; but! 
had not breath enough to aſk the curate a m 


queſtion. I obſerved carving on the bark 
of ſome of the trees: it was indeed the only the 
mark. of human art about the place, _— 4 | 
* TE TO that 
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that ſome branches appeared to have been 
lopped, to give a view of the caſcade, which 
was formed by a little rill at ſome diſ- 
ascee˖· (14h 7 10 | 


EB BRY IE "FH S101 e- 239381) | 
Jaſt at that inſtant I ſaw paſs between 
the trees, a young lady with a book in her 
hand. I ſtood upon a ſtone to obſerve 
her; but the curate ſat himſelf down on 
the graſs, and leaning his back where I 
ſtood, told me, That was the daughter 


of à neighbouring gentleman of the name 


of WALTON „whom he had ſeen walking 
there more than once. | 


Some time ago, ſaid he, one Har-- 
LEY lived there, a whimſical ſort of man 
I am told, but I was not then in the cure ; 
though, if I had a turn for them things, I 
might know a good deal of his hiſtory, 
for the greateſt part of it is ſtill in my poſ- 
ſeſſion.” 


His hiſtory !“ ſaid I. Nay, vou 
may call it what you pleaſe, ſaid the cu- 
rate; for indeed it is no more a hiſtory 
than it is a ſermon. The way I came by 
it was this: Some time ago, a grave, od- 


diſh kind of man, lived at board in a far- 


mer's houſe in this pariſh: The country 


people called him the Ghoſt; and he was 


A 3 known 


vi INTRODUCTION. 
linown'by the ſlouch in his galt, and the 
length of his ſtride. I was bur little _ 
quainted with him, for he never fre 
ed any of the clubs hereabouts. & for 
all he *** to walk a-nights, he was as 
entle as a lamb at times; for Ibavè ſeen 
Him playing at te-totum with the children, 
ya. greatftone at the Soorefogrchuret- 
y \ | 


. Soon after l us made cufnte, he left ; 
the pariſh, and'went rio body Eos whete; 
and in bis room Was burdle of 

apers, which was brought tòô me by his 
and lord. I began to read them, but I — 
grew weary of the taſk; for, beſides that 
the Hand is intolerubly bad, 1 could never 
find the Achior in tie ſtrain for two chip» 
_— gether: and I do not believe there 


is a Binge ſylogiſm from TE to 


« ] ſhould be glad to ſee this alley, 
ſaid 1. /** You ſhall fee it now, anſwered 
the curate, for TAI Vs ta it aJong with” 

__ni&a-ſhootitig!?: © Wie tifo Or” 
It is excellent . "Tri the cu- 
rate —It Was a plea of ex pediency I Was 
not in 3 to anſwer; for I had ac. 
— in hy pocket art öf an edition of 

, one of che German Mluſtriftni, for the. 
405 G very 


, 
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very ſame purpoſe We exchanged books 
and by that means (for the curate was a 


ſtrenuous logician) we probably ſaved 
both. 


When I returned to town, I had leiſure 
to peruſe the. acquiſition I had made: I 
found it a bundle of little epiſodes, put to- 
gether without art, and of no importance 
on the whole, with ſomething of nature, 
and little elſe in them. I was a good deal 
affected with ſome very trifling paſſages 
in it; and had the name of a Marmontel, a 
Rouſſeau, or a Richardſon, been on the ti- 


tle-page—irt is odds that I ſhould have 
wept : But : 


One is aſhamed to be pleaſed with the 
works of one does not know who. 
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Of baſbfulneſs d \charatter. —His. opinion 


on ibat ubjett. 15 21 


HE REE is ſome ruſt about 2 
1 man at 'the beginning.—It is fo 
every Where ; though in ſome natioris 
(among the French, for inſtance) the ideas 
_of the inhabitants, from climate, or what 
other cauſe you will, are fo vivacious, ſo 
c ͤͤ᷑Bvↄ—ò! | 


The Reader will remember, that the Editor is 
accountable only for ſcattered chapters, and fragments 
of chapters; the curate muſt anſwer. for. the reſt. 
;The number ae the' tap, when the chapter was en 
tire he hav given ab it *origlhally'Rtood, With che ti- 
the which its author had affixed to it. 
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eternally on the wing, that they muſt even 
in * 1 have a frequent golliſi- 

on; the ruſt therefore will wear off fooner : 
but in Britain, it often goes with a man to 
his grave ; nay, he dares not even pen a 


hic jacet to ſpeak out for him after his 
death. 


| Tr * = — 2 2 

«© Let em rub it off by travel,” ſaid 
the baronet's brother, who was a ſtriking 
inſtance of excellent metal, ſhamefully 
ruſted. 1-had drawn -chair-near-his. 
Let me paint the honeſt old man: 'tis 
but one paſſing ſentence. to preſerve his 
memory in my mind 


He far in His uſual attitude, With his 
elbow reſted on his knee, and his fingers 
preſſed on his cheek. His face was 
ſhaded by his hand; yet, twas a face 
that might once have been well account- 
ed handſome; its features were mainly 
and ſtriking, and a certain dignity reſide d 
on his eye-brows, which, were the largeſt 


I remember to have cen. His perſon 


was tall and well made; but the indolence 
of his nature had now made it incline to 


<corpatleaiey. 


His remarks were few, and made only 
5 Wiler Mie at e 7 8 


* 
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ſuch as the world might have heard with 
veneration : and his honeſt; heart, un- 
corrupted by its ways, was ever warm in 
3 and his friends. 
Ne is now forgotten and gone! The laſt 
time I was at Silton Hall, I ſaw his chair 
ſtand-in its corner by the fire - ſide; there 
was an additional cuſhion on it, and it was 
occupied bye my young lady's favourite 
lap dog. I drew near unperceived, and 
pinched its ear in the bitterneſs of my 
ſoul; the creature howled, and ran to its 
miſtreſs. She did not ſuſpect the author 
of its misfortune, but ſhe bewailed it in 
the moſt: pathetic terms: and kiſſing its 
lips, laid it gently on her lap, and cover- 
ed it with a cambric handkerchief. I ſat 
in my old friend's ſeat ; I heard the roar 
of mirth and gaiety around me: poor Ben 
Stlton,! I gave thee a tear then: accept 
of one cordial drop that falls to thy me- 
mory now. 


They ſhould wear it off by travel.” — 
Why, it is true, ſaid I, that will go far; 
but then it will often happen, that in the 
velocity of a modern tour, and amidſt the 
materials through which it is commonly 
made, the friction is ſo violent, that not 


only 


1 
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only the ruſt, but.the.mel-too/is bac in 
the N £36 £11 16 - +-(1 311 3139 7 
't If IST RU 14597 WHO NIQUITOD 
Give les t0 correct the ex n 
of your metaphor, ſaid Mr. Silton: It is 
not always ruſt which is acquired by the 
inaQtvity ofthe, body on which .it-preys'; 
ſuch, ps, is the caſe with me,:though 
indeed I was never: cleared from my 
8 but (taking: it in its firſt lage) at 
rather an ena which, nes 
bays 3 for purpoſts of the greateſ 
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times, like ſome recinus i fo ils, there 
may be g ge id gema of the bx f. 
brilkancy. I rid 1 ſt 
' 3 8 : 118.1 be 4 1 * * iT 11 2 
"Mbps further, continued: Mr \Silton, 
there are two diſtin forts of what we te 


call baſhfulneſs ; —_ the.. aukwardneſs ſo 
of a booby, which a few ſteps.- into the p 
world will convert into the n of a of 
-coxcomb ; that, a conſciouſneſs, which N 
the moſt delicate feelings. produce, and bi 


the moſt extenſive knowledge cannot a 7 
ways remove... 1 
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From the incidents I have already re- 
lated, I imagine it will be cencluded, 
that Harley was of this laſt” ſpecies of 
baſhful animals; at leaſt, if Mr. Silton's 
priaciple is juſt, it may be argued on this 
{ide : for the ſecond gradation of the firſt 
mentioned fort, it is certain, he never 
attained. - Some part of his external ap- 

ance was modelled from the company 
of "thoſe gentlemen, whom the antiquity 
of a family,” now poſſeſſed of bare 250 /. 
a year, intitled its repreſentative to ap- 
proach ; _ —.— were mor _ : 
eat part of -t rty in his neigh- 
— being i he” blarids of . 
chants, who had made rich by their law- 
ful calling abroad, and the ſons of 
ſtewards, who had made rich by their 
lawful calling at home : perſons ſo per- 
fectly verſant in the etiqueite of thouſands, 
tens of thoufands, and hundreds of thou- 
ſands {whoſe degrees of precedency are 
plainly. demonſtrable from the firſt page 
of the compleat Accomptant, or Young 
Man's 'beft Pocket Companion) that a 
bow at church from them to ſuch a man 
 as-Harley,—would have made the par- 
ſon look back into his ſermon for ſome 
precept of Chriſtiar: humility. | 


B ' CHAP. 
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CHAP xl. 
Of wordly intereſts. 


FI HERE are certain intereſts which the 
1 world ſuppoſes every man to have, 
and which theretore are properly enough 
termed worldly ; but the world is apt to 
make an erroneous eſtimate : ignorant of 
the diſpoſitions which conftitute our hap: 
pineſs or miſery, they bring to an undi f- 
tinguiſhed ſcale rhe- means of the one, 
as connected with power, wealth, or gran- 
deur, and-of the other with their - contra- 
ries. Philoſophers and poets have often 
proteſted againſt this deciſion; but their 
arguments have been deſpifed as \decla- 
-matory, or ridiculed as romantic. 


There are never wanting to a young 
man ſome grave and prudent friends to 
et him right in this particular, if he 
need it: to watch his ideas as they riſe, 


and point them to thoſe objects which a | 


wiſe man ſhould never forget. 


Harley did not want for ſome monitors 


of this fort, He was frequently told of 


men, whoſe ' fortunes enabled them to 


command all the luxuries of life, whoſe | 


fortunes were of their own acquirement; 


his 


f 
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his envy was endeavoured to be excited 
by a deſcription of their happineſs, and 
his emulation by, a recital of the means 
& which had procured it. "7 


* Harley was too apt to hear theſe lec- 
trures with indifference; nay ſometimes 
they got the better of his temper; and as 
che inſtances were not always amiable, 
| provoked, on his part, ſome reflections, 
which I am perſuaded his good nature 
would elſe have avoided. . 


Indeed I have obſerved one ingredient, 
ſomewhat neceſſary in a man's compoſi- 
tion towards happineſs, which people of 
feeling would do well to learn; a certain 
reſpect for the follies of mankind : for 
there are ſo many fools whom the. opi- 
mon of the world entitles to regard, 
whom accident. has placed in heights of 
which they are unworthy, that he who 
cannot reſtrain his contempt or indigna- 
tion at the fight, will be too often quar- 
relling with the diſpoſal of things, to re- 

liſh that ſhare which is allotted to himſelf. 

I do not mean, however, to inſinuate this 

tors JF to have been the caſe with Harley; on 
d of the contrary, if we might rely on his 
to own teſtimony, the conceptions he had 
ole Yof pomp and grandeur, ſerved to en- 
nt; B 2 dear 


proper 
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dear the Nate which Providence had aſ- ® 


figned him. 
He loſt his father, the laſt ſurviving 


of his parents, as I have already related 9 
when he was a boy. The good man 
from a fear of offending, as well as a re- 
gard to his ſon, named him a variety of 
| tutors ; one conſequence of which was, 


that they ſeldom met to conſider of their 
pupil's affairs at all; and that when they 
did meet, their opinions were ſo oppoſite, 


that the only method of conciliation poſ- 


ſible, was the mediatory power of a din- 


ner and a bottle, which commonly inter- 


rupted, not ended, the diſpute; and 


after that interruption ceaſed, left the 


conſulting parties in a condition not very 
157 adjuſting it. His education 
therefore had been but indifferently at- 
tended to ; and after being taken from a 
country ſchool, at which he had been 
boarded, the young gentleman was ſuf- | 
fered to be his own maſter- in the ſubſe- 
quent branches of literature, with ſome 
aſſiſtance from the parſon of the pariſh in ? 
languages and philoſophy, and from the 
exciſeman in arithmetic and book-keep- } 
ing. One of his tutors indeed, who in 
his youth had been an inhabitant of the 
Temple, ſet him to read Coke upon 
Lyttleton; a book which is very pro- 
. perly, 3 


occurred. to people of leſs fore 
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perly put into the hand of beginners in 
that ſcience, as its ſimplicity is accom- 
modated to their underſtandings, and its 
ſize to their inclination, He profited 


but little by the peruſal ; but it was not 


without its uſe in the family: for his 
maiden aunt applied it commonly to the 
laudable purpoſe of prefling her rebel- 
tious linens to the folds ſhe had allotted 
them. 


There were particularly two means of 
increaſing his fortune, which might have 
ight than 

thoſe counſellors we have mentioned. 
One of thoſe was the expectation of ſuc- 
ceeding to an old lady, a diſtant relation 
of Harley's, who was known to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very large ſum in the ſtocks : 
but in- this their hopes were diſappoint- 
ed ; for the young man was ſo untoward 
in his diſpoſition, that, notwithſtanding 
the inſtructions he daily received, his 
viſits rather tended to alienate than gain 
the good will of his kinſwoman. He 
ſometimes looked grave when the old 
lady told the jokes of her youth ; he 
often refuſed to eat when ſhe preſſed him, 
and was ſeldom or never provided with 
candy or liquorice when ſhe was ſeized 
with a fit of a nay, he had 


3 Once 
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once the rudeneſs to fall aſleep, while 
ſhe was deſcribing the compoſition and 
virtues of her favourite cholic water. 
In ſhort, he accommodated himſelf ſo ill 


to her humour, that ſhe died, and did no 
leave him a farthing. : 


- 


The other method pointed out to him 
was, an endeayour to get a leaſe of ſome 
crown-lands, which lay contiguous to 
his little paternal eſtate. This, it was 
imagined, might be eaſily enough procu- 

red, as the crown did not draw ſo much 
rent as Harley could afford to give, with 
very conſiderable profit to himſelf; and 
the then leſſee had rendered himſelf ſo ob- 
noxious to the miniſtry, by the diſpoſal 
of his vote at an election, that he could 
not expect a renewal. This, however, 
needed ſome intereſt with the great, which 
Harley or his father never poſſeſſed. 


His neighbour, Mr. Walton, having 


heard of this affair, generouſly offered him fo 
his aſſiſ ance to accompliſh it. He told to 
him, that though he had long been a ſtran- as 
ger to courtiers, yet he believed, there Jo 
were ſome of them who might pay regard # © 


to his recommendation; and that if he 
thought it worth the while to take a Lon-, 
don journey upon the bufineſs he would. 
furniſh him with a letter of introduction 

Sg | _ 
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to a baronet of his acquaintance, who had 


4 a great deal to ſay with the firſt lord of the 
treaſury. : 


When his friends heard of this offer 
they preſſed him with the utmoſt earneſt- 


X neſs to accept of it. They did not fail to 
enumerate the many advantages which a 


certain degree of ſpirit and aſſurance gives 
a man who would make a figure in the 
world: they repeated their inſtances of 


good fortune in others, aſcribed them all 


to a happy forwardneſs of diſpoſition ; 
and. made ſo copious a recital of the diſ- 
advantages which attend the oppoſite 
weakneſs, that a ftranger, who had —— 

them, would have been led to imagine, 
that in the Britiſh code there was ſome 
diſqualifying ſtatute againſt any citizen 
who ſhould be convicted o. modeſty. 


Harley, thought he had no great reliſh 


for the attempt, yet could not reſiſt the 


torrent of motives that aſſaulted him; and 
as he needed but little preparation for his 


yg a day, not very diſtant was fix- 
ed for his departure, 


CHAP. 


\ 
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CHAP. XIII. 
The Man of Feeling in love. 


ſet out, he went to take leave of 
Mr. Walton.——We would conceal no- 
thing ; there was another perſon of the 


family to whom alſo the viſit was intend- 


ed, on whoſe account, perhaps, there 


_ were ſome tenderer feelings in the boſom 


of Harley, than his gratitude for the 
friendly notice of that gentleman (though 


he was ſeldom deficient in that virtue) 


could inſpire. Mr. Walton had a daugh- 
ter; and ſuch a daughter! we will at- 
tempt ſome deſcription of her by and by. 


Harley's notions of the kalon, or beauti- 
ful, were not always to be defined, nor in- 
deed fuch as the world would always aſ- 
ſent to, though we could define them. A 


bluſh, a phraſe of affability to an inferior, 


a tear at a moving tale, were to him like 
the Ceſtus of Cytherea, unequalled in 
conferring beauty. For all theſe Miſs 
Walton was remarkable; but as theſe, 
like the above-mentioned Ceſtus, are per- 
haps ſtill more powerful, when the fe- 
male, wearing them is poſſeſſed of ſome 
degree of beauty, commonly ſo _ 

ſo 


HE day before that on which he 


Glas , oo» co. a.c . as ate 


_ 
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ſoit happened, that, from this cauſe they 


had more than uſual power in the perſon 


of that young lady. 


She was now arrived. at that period of 
life which takes or is ſuppoſed to take 
from the flippancy of girlhood thoſe 
ſprightlineſſes which ſome good natured 
old maids oblige the world with at three- 
ſcore. She had been uſhered into life 
(as that word is . uſed in the dialect of St. 
James's) at ſeventeen, her father being 
then in parliament, and living in London ; 
at ſeventeen, therefore, ſhe had been an 
univerſal toaſt ; her health, now ſhe was 


four and twenty, was only drank by thoſe 
who knew her face at leaſt. Her com- 


plexion was mellowed into a paleneſs, 
which . certainly took from her beauty, 


but agreed, at leaſt Harley uſed to ſay 


ſo, with the penſive ſoftneſs of her mind. 
Her eyes were of that gentle hazel-colour 
which is rather mild than piercing; and 
except when then they were lighted up by 
good- humour, which was frequently the 
caſe, were ſuppoſed by the fine gentle- 
men to want — Her air and manner 
were elegant in the higheſt degree, and 
were as ſure of commanding reſpect, as 
their miſtreſs was far from demanding it. 


Her voice was inexpreſſibly ſoft; it was, 


ac- 
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according to that e Gmile'of i 
Otway's, 


Like the ſhepherd's pipe upon the 
mountains, 


= When all his little flook's at feed before 
> hin,” - ©» | 


The effect it had upon Harley he TIES 
ſelf uſed to talk of ridiculoatly en 
and aſcribed powers to it, which few 1 ag 
| Heved, and nobody cared for. 


| Her converſation was always chearful, 
but rarely witty ; and withoarth the ſmalleſt 
affectation of learning, had as much fen- 
timent in it as would have puzzled 2 
Turk, upon his principles of female ma · 
terialiſm, to have accounted. for. Her 
beneficence was unbounded; indeed the 
natural tenderneſs of her heart might have 
been argued, by the frigidity of a caſuiſt, 
as detracting from het virtue in this re- 
ſpect; for her humanity was a feeling, 
not a principle: but minds like Harley's 
are not very apt to make this diſtinction, 
and generally give our virtue credit for 
all that benevolence which 1 ts pom ated in 
our nature. 
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THE MAN OF FEELING * 
As her father had for ſome years reti- 
red to the country, Harley had frequent 
opportunities of ſeeing her. He looked 
on her for ſome time merely with that re- 
ſpect and admiration which her appear- 
ance ſeemed to demand, and the opinion 
of others conferred upon her: from this 
cauſe perhaps, and from that extreme ſen- 
ſibility which we have taken frequent no- 
tice of, Harley was remarkably ftlent in 
her preſence. He heard her ſentiments 
with peculiar attention, ſometimes with 


looks very expreſſive of approbation ; but 


ſeldom declared his opinion dn the ſubject, 
much leſs made compliments to the lady 
on the juſtneſs of her remarks. 


From this very reaſon it was, that Miſs 
Walton frequently took more particular 
notice of him than of other viſitors, who 
by the laws of precedency, were better 
entitled to it ; it was a mode of politeneſs 
ſhe had peculiarly ftudied, to bring to the 
Hne of that equality, which is ever neceſſa- 
ry for the Av of our gueſs, thoſe whoſe 
ſenſibility had placed them below it. 


Harley ſaw this; for though he was a 


child in the drama of the world, yet was 


it not altogether owing to a want of know- 
ledge on his part; on the contrary, the 
* | | . moſt 


\ 
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moſt delicate conſciouſneſs of propriety 
often raiſed that bluſh which marred the 
rformance of it: this raiſed his eſteem 
ſomething above what the moſt ſanguine 
_ deſcriptions of her goodneſs had been able 
to do; for certain it is, that notwithſtand- 
ing the laboured definitions which very 
wiſe men have given us-of the inherent 
beauty of virtue, we are always inclined 
to think her handſomeſt when ſhe conde- 
ſcends io {mile upon ourſelves, 


It would be trite to obſerve the eaſy 11 


dation from eſteem to love: in the bo- 
om of Harley there ſcarce needed a tran- 
ſition; for there were certain ſeaſons when 
his ideas were fluſhed to a degree much 
above their common complexion. In 
times not credulous of inſpiration, we 
ſnould account for this from ſome natu- 
ral cauſe; but we do not mean to account 
for it at all; it were ſufficient to deſcribe 
its effects; but they were ſometimes ſo 
ludicrous, as might derogate frem the dig- 
nity of the ſenſationswhich produced them 
to deſcribe. They were treated, indeed, 
as ſuch by moſt of Harley's ſober friends, 
who- often laughed very. heartily at the 
aukward blunders of the real Harley, when 
the different faculties, which ſhould have 
prevented them, ,were entirely occupied 
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y by theideal. In ſome of theſe paroxyſms 
le of fancy, Miſs Walton did not fail to be 
m introduced; and the picture which had 
1E been drawn amidſt the ſurrounding ob- 
le jects of unnoticed levity, was now ſingled 
a- 1 out to be viewed through the medium of 
ry romantic imagination: it was improved of 
nt courſe, and eſteemwas a word inexpreſſive 
ed of the feelings it excited. 5 
S8 


. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


1 fr ani iv e date 
and bis dog. 7 


E had taken leave of his aunt on the 
eve of his intended departure; but 
the good lady's afteQion for her nephew | 4 
interrupted her ſleep, and early as it was 
next morning when Harley came down be 
ſtairs to ſet out, he found her in the par- te; 
lour with a tear on her cheek, and her 5 
caudle-eup in herhand. She knew enough 
of phyſic to preſcribe againſt going abroad 
of a morning with an empty ſtomach, She fu 
gave her bleſſing with the draught; her to 
inſtructions ſhe had delivered the night ro 
before. They conſiſted moſtly of nega- ga 
tives; for London in her idea, was ſo re- 5 lot 
\ plete with temptations, that it needed the 7s bie 
whole armour of her friendly cautions o on 
repel their attacks. 3 * on 
= Wi 
Peter flood at the door. We havemen- 
tioned this faithful fellow formerly: Har- 


ley's father had taken him up an orphan, ou 
and ſaved him from being caſt on the pa- he 
Tiſh, and he had ever fince remained in pre 
ihe ſervi ice of him and of his ſon. Harley of 


ſhook rag 
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iT ling, as if he had ſaid, © I will not 


7 weep.” He ſprung haſtily into the chaiſe 


chat waited for him : Peter folded up the 
7 ſtep. © My dear maſter, ſaid he, (ſhak- 
ing the ſolitary lock that hung on either 


ſide of his head) I have been told as how 


London is a fad place.” He was 


choaked with the thought, and his bene- 


diction could not be heard :—but it ſhall 


be heard, honeſt Peter !—where theſe 
tears will add to its energy. 


In a few hours Harley reached the inn 
where he propoſed breakfaſting ; but the 
fulneſs of his heart would not ſuffer him 
to eat a morſel, He walked out on the 
road, and gaining a little height, ſtood 
gazing on that quarter he had left. He 


4, looked for his wonted proſpect, his fields, 


his woods, and his hills they were loſt 
on the diftant clouds! He penciled them 


dn the clouds, and bade them farewel 
with a ſigh! 


He far down on a large ſtone to take 
out a little pebble from his ſhoe, when 


he faw at ſome diftance a beggar ap- 


proaching him. He had on a looſe fort 
of coat, mended with different-coloured 
rags, amongſt which the blue and the ruſ- 

C 2 ſet 
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fet were predominant, He had a ſhort 1 | 
knotty ſtick in his hand, and on the top 


(though he was no pilgrim) had worn the 
ſtuff of his breeches; he wore no ſtwes, 4 
and his ſtockings had entirely loſt that 
por of them which ſhould have covered 

is feet and ancles: in his face, however, 
was the plump appearance of good-hu- 
mour ; he walked at a good round pace, 


and a crook-legged dog trotted at his 
heels. 


„Our delicacies, ſaid Harley to him- 
ſelf, are fantaſtic: they are not in na- * 
ture ! that beggar walks over the ſnarpeſt me 
of theſe Nunes barefooted, while I have * a8 
loft the moſt delightful dream in the nt 
world, from the ſmalleſt of them happen- .- 
ing to get into my ſhoe,”——The beggar | * 
had by this time come up, and puflingg 
off a piece of hat, aſked charity of Har- 
ley ; the dog began to beg too: —it was 
impoſſible to reſiſt both; and, in truth, b 
the want of ſhoes and ſtockings had made *Y 
both unneceſſary, for Harley had deſtined ': 
ſixpence for him before. Ihe beggar, Z He 
on receiving it, poured forth bleſſings he 
without number, and, with a ſort of 6 
ſmile on his countenance ſaid to Harley, ©?! 
„ that if he wanted to have his fortune tel 

|; told” | Wit 
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5 5 9 told” —Harley turned his eye briſkly o 
nees the beggar it was an unpromiſing look 

for the ſubject of a Prediction, and ſilenced 
the prophet immediatety. © I would 
ach rather learn, ſaid Harley, what it 
is in your power to tell me : your trade 
23 muſt be an entertaining one: fit down on 
11 this ſtone, and let me know ſomething 
of your profeſſion ; I have often thought 
of turning fortune-teller for a week or 


two myſelf.” 


n. ** Maſter, replied the beggar, I like 
na, your frankneſs much; God knows I had 
the humour of plain-dealing in me from 
2x a child: but there is no doing with it in 
this world; we muſt live as we ean, and 
lying is, as you call it, my profeſſion ; 
but | was in fome ſort forced to the trade, 
ling © for I dealt once in telling truth. 


c 
N $ 


& © I was alabourer, Sir, and gained as 
-uth, 1 much as to make me live; I never laid 
made b) indeed; for I was reckoned a piece of 
ined a Wag, and your wags, I take it, are ſel- 
war, dom rich, Mr. Harley.” © So, ſaid 
7 Harley, you ſeem to know me.“ *©« Ay, 
ef there are few folks in the country that | 
ley, | don't know ſomething of : how ſhould I 
tune tell fortunes elfe ;” © True, but to go on 
old” with your tory : you were a labourer, 

; yy C.3 you 
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you ſay, anda wag; your induſtry, I ſup- 7 
poſe, you left with your old trade, but 
your humour you preſerve to be of uſe tio 
you in your new.” 


» 
* 
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* What ſignifies ſadneſs, Sir? a man 
rows lean on't: but I was brought to my 
idleneſs dy degrees; firſt I could not work, 
and then it went againſt my Romach to 
work ever after. I was ſeized with a goal- 
fever at the time of the aſſizes being in the 
country where'I lived; for I was always 
curious to get acquainted with the felons, | 
becauſe they are commonly fellows of | 
much mirth and little thought, qualities 1 
had ever an eſteem for. In the height 
of this ſever, Mr. Harley, the houſe where 
lay took fire, and burnt to the ground : | 
| was carried out in that condition, and lay 
all the reſt of my illneſs in a barn. I got 
the better of my diſeaſe however, but I 
was ſo weak that I ſpit blood whenever 1 
attempted to work. I had no relation liv- | 
ing that I knew of, and I never kept a 
friend above a week, when I was able to | 
joke; I ſeldom remained above ſix months 
in a pariſh, ſo that I might have died he- 
fore I had found a ſettlement in any; fo 
1 was forced to beg for my bread, and a 
ſorry trade I found it, Mr. Harley. -1 
told all my misfortunes truly, bur they 
1 were 
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were ſeldom believed; and the few who gave 


me an halfpenny as they paſſed, did it with 


a ſhake of the head, and an injunction not 


to trouble them with a long ſtory. In 
ſhort, I found that — don't care to 
give alms without ſome ſecurity for their 


money; a wooden leg or a withered arm 


is a ſort of draught upon heaven for thoſe 


who chooſe to have their money placed to 


account there; ſo I changed my plan, 
and, inſtead of telling my own misfor- 
tunes, began to propheſy happineſs to o- 
thers. This 1 found by much the better 
way: folks will always litten when the 
tale is there own; and of many who ſay 
they do not believe in fortune-telling, I. 
have known few on whom it had not a 
very ſenſible effect. I pick up the names 
of their acquaintance ; amours and little 
ſquabbles are eaſily gleaned amongſt the 
ſervants of great families; and indeed 
people themſelves are the beſt intelligen- 
cers in the world for our purpoſe: they 
dare not puzzle us for their own ſakes, 
for every one is anxious to hear 


ſomething which they would wiſh to 
believe; and they who repeat it to laugh 
at it when they have done, are generally 
more ſerious than their hearers are apt to 
imagine. With atolerable good memory, 
and ſome ſhare of cunning, with the help 


of 
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of walking ſometimes a nights over heaths 
and church-yards, with this, and ſhewing 
the tricks of that there dog, whom I ftole 
from the ſerjeant of a marching regiment, 
(and by the way he can ſteal too upon oc- 
caſion) I makeſhift to pick up a livelihood. 

My trade, indeed, is none of the honeſteſt; 

yet people are not much eheated neither, 
who give a few On for being made 
to expect happineſs which I have heard 
ſome perſons ſay is all a man can arrive 

at in this world. But IT muſt bid you 

good day, Sir; for I have three miles to 
walk before noon, to inform ſome boarding- 
ſchool young ladies, whether their huſbands 

are to be peers of the realm, or captains ir 
the army: a queſtion J promiſed to anſwer 
them by that time.” | 


Harley had drawn a ſhilling from his 
pocket; but virtue bade him conſider on 
whom he was going to beſtow it.—Vir- 
tue held back his arm :—but a milder 
form, a younger fiſter of virtue's, not fo- 
fevere as virtue, nor ſo ſerious as pity, 


fmiled on him: His fingers loſt their com-- 


preſſion; - nor did virtue offer to catch 
the money as it fell, It had no ſooner 
reached the ground than the watchful cur 
(a trick he had been taught) ſnapped it up 

| HY 
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in his mouth; and contrary to the moſt 
approved methad of ſtewardſhip, deliver- 
ed it immediately into the hands of his 
maſter, 


9 „ » * * 
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CH AP. XIX. 


He makes a ſecond expedition to the Baro- 
net's. The laudable ambition of a young 
man to be thought ſomething by the world: 


* 


E have related, in a former chap- 
ter, the little ſucceſs of his firſt 
viſit to the great man, for whom he had 
the introductory letter from Mr. Walton. 
To people of equal ſenſibility, the influ- 
ence of thoſe trifles we mentioned on his 
deportment will not appear ſurpriſing ; 
but to his friends in- the country, they 
could not be ſtated, nor would they have 
allowed them any place in the account. 
In ſome of their letters, therefore, which 
he received ſoon after, they expreſſed 
their ſurpriſe at his not having been 
more urgent in his application, and again 
recommended the bluſhleſs aſſiduity of ſuc- 

ceſsful merit. 

He reſolved to make another attempt 
at the baronet's; fortified with higher no- 
tions of his own dignity, and with leſs 
apprehenſion of a repulſe. In his way to 
Groſvenor-{quare he began to ruminate 
on 'the folly of mankind, who afixed i 
thoſe ideas of ſuperiority to riches, which * 
reduced the minds of men,' by nature | 
equal with the more fortunate, to Bat 
ort 
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ſort of ſervility which he felt in his own. 
By the time he had reached the Square, 
and was walking along the pavement 
which led to the baronet's, he had brought 
his reaſoning on the ſubject to ſuch a 
point, that the concluſion, by every rule 
of logic, ſhould have led him to a tho- 
rough indifference in his approaches to 
a fellow- mortal, whether that fellow-mor- 
tal was poſſeſſed of fix, or fix thouſand, 
pounds a year. It is probable, however, 
that the premiſes had been improperly 
formed ; for it 1s certain, that when he 
approached the great man's door, he 
8 his heart agitated by an unuſual pul- 
ation. 
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He had almoft reached it, when he ob- 


him a bow, which Harley returned, 
though he could not remember ever hav- 


1 ing ſeen him before. He aſked him, in 
the ſame civil manner, if he was going 
to wait on his friend the Baronet? 


4 For 
LU am juſt calling, ſaid he, and am ſorry 
do find that he is gone for ſome days into 

Os. the 


iZ 

} ſerved a young gentleman coming out, 
* dreſſed in a white frock, and a red-laced 
waiſtcoat, with a ſmall ſwitch in his hand, 
which he ſcemed to manage with a par- 
ticular good grace. As he paſſed him on 
* the ſteps, the ranger very politely made: 


1 


% 4 
\ 
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the country.” Harley thanked him for 
his information ;. and was turning from 
the door, when the other obſerved, that 
it would be proper to leave his name, 
and very obligingly knocked for that pur- 


poſe. © Here is a gentleman, Tom, who 


meant to have waited on your maſter.” # 


* Your name, if you pleaſe, Sir?” © Har- 
ley,-You'll remember, Tom, Harley.”— 
The door wat ſhut. ** Since we are here, 
ſaid he, we ſhall not loſe our walk, if we 
add a little to it by a turn or two in Hyde- 
Park.” He aecompanied this propoſal 
with a ſecond bow, and Harley accepted 
it by another in return. 


The converſation, as they walked, was 
brilliant on the ſide of his companion. 
The playhouſe, the opera, with every 
occurrence in ! igh- life, he ſeemed per- 
fectly maſter of; and talked of ſome 
reigning beauties of quality, in a man- 
ner the moſt feeling in the world. Har- 
ley admired the happineſs of his vivacity ; 
and, though it was oppoſite to the reſer- 


vedneſs of his own nature, he he began 


to be much pleaſed with its effects. 


Though Jam not of opinion with fome | 
wiſe men, that the exiſtence of objects de- 


pends on idea; yet, I am convinced, that 
5.4 their 
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#by it. The opties of ſome minds are in 
ſo unlucky a perſpective, as to throw a 
certain ſhade on oy picture that is pre- 

e thoſe of others (of 
which number was Harley) like the mir- 


p 


When they had finiſhed their walk, and 


2 were returning by the corner of the Park, 
& they obſerved a board hung out of a win- 
= dow, ſignifying, © An excellent or DIN A“ 
nx Saturdays and Sundays.” It happened 
do be Saturday, and the table. was cover- 
ed for the purpoſe. © What if we ſhould 
go in and dine here, if you happen not to 
de engaged, Sir? ſaid the young gentle- 


5 +4 man. 


It is not impoſſible but we ſhall 


meet with ſome original or other; it is a 
ſort of humour I like, hugely.” Harley 
; made no objection; and the ſtranger ſhew- 
ed him they way into the parlour. 


JF ſpect, with that l 


He was placed, by the courteſy of his 
introductor, in an armed chair that flood . 
at one ſide of the fire. Over againft hin1 
was ſeated a man of a grave conſidering 
ook of ſober prudence 

D which 
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which indicates what is commonly called | uy 
a warm man, He wore. a. pretty large | 0 
wig, which had. once been white, but was A 
now of a browniſh yellow, ; his cat was 
one of thoſe madeſt: e drabs which 
mock the injuries af duſt and dirt; two | 2 
Jack-boots concealed, in part, the ,well- 2 * 
mended knees of an old pair of buckſkin- 36 
- breeches, while the ſpotted handkerchief i 
round his neck, preſerved at once it: 
owner from -catching cold, and his neck- i 
cloth from being dirtied. Next him fat 
another man, with a tankard in his 9 
and a quid of tobacco in his check, whoſe 1 
eye was rather moxe vivacious, and whoſe 
dreſs Was fomething ſmarter. 5 


The firſt mentioned gentleman took no- 
tice, that the room had been fo —__ 3 
waſhed, as not to have had time to dry; 5 Up 
and remarked, that wet lodging was un- oy 
wholeſome for man or beaſt. He looke a | 
round at the fame time for a poker to ſtir W 
the fire with, which, he at laſt oblerred ; 


to the company, the people of the houſc | | 
had removed, in order to ſave their coals. af 
This difficulty, however, he overcame fall 
by the help of Harley's ſtick, ſaying | lege 


«© that as they ſhould, no doubt, pay for * 
their fre in "Fax ſhape or other, he ſaw, 
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no reaſon H 7 cla not have the 


«i 7 lufe of it While they ſat.” 
" F as The dior Wis now. 6 open ned for the ad- 


I | iflion of dinner. I don't know how it 
is With you, getitlemen, faidHarley's Your 
p' © atquaititarice, bit I 4m afraid I ſhall not 


in- ve able to get down à morſel at this hor- 
mer a rid mechanical hour of dining.“ He fat 
hs X down; however, and did not ſhew any 
c WI vant of appetite : by his eating. He took 
fat on him the carving of the meat, and criti- 
910 cifing on the goodneſs of the pudding. 

* 4 When the table-cloth was removed, he 


= propoſed calling for ſome e which 
vas readily agreed to; he ſeemed at firt 

inclined to make it himſelf, but after- 
ily 1 wards changed his mind, and left that 
1 province to the waiter, telling him to 
have it pure Weſt-Indian, or he could not 
df Tue 4 drop of it. 


When the, unch was vag he un- 


dertook to fill the glaſſes an call the 
dals BY roaſts. Thi king.” That toaft natu- 
ame rall produced Nis. It is Re rivi-. 
ying leg + En finimen to drink t 5 
for health, and to talk of his conduct. 05's 


man who ſat oppoſite to Harley (who by 
this time, partly from himſelf, and partly 
2 from 
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from his acquaintance on his left hand, 
was diſcovered to be a grazier) obſerved, 


That it was a ſhame for ſo many pen- 
ſioners to be allowed to take the bread # 
out of the mouth of the poor.” © Ay, i#x 
and proviſions, ſaid his friend, were ne- 
ver ſo dear in the memory of man; I 
wiſh the king, and his councellors, would 

7 


look to that.” ** As for the matter of pro- 
viſions, neighbour Wrightſon, he replied, 
I am ſure the prices of cattle—” A diſpute 
would have probably enſued, but it was | 
prevented by the ſpruce toaſt-maſter, who 


gave a Sentiment; and turning to the two i 


politicians, © Come, gentlemen, ſaid he, 
let us have done with theſe muſty politics, 
pray now; I would always leave them to 


the beer-ſuckers in Butcher-Row. © Come, p 
let us have ſomething of the fine arts. 
That was a damn'd hard match betwixt 5 x 
the Nailor and Tim Bucket. The know- 8 


ing ones were curſedly in there! I loſt a a 
cool hundred myſelf, faith.” 


At mention of the cool hundred, the . 


grazier threw his eyes aſlant, with a min- 
gled look of doubt and ſurpriſe; while 


the man at at his elbow looked arch, and 
gave a ſhort emphatical ſort of cough. | 


Both 


Ld 
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d, Both ſeemed to be ſilenced, however, 
n- by this intelligence; and, while the remain - 
ad der of the punch laſted, the converſation 
7. was wholly engroſſed by the gentleman 
4 With the fine wai ſtcoat, who told a great 


many“ immenſe comical ſtories, and 


1d g confounded ſmart things,” as he termed 
ro- chem, _ acted and fpoken by lords, ladies 
ed, ¶ and young bucks of quality, of his acquain- 
ute tance. 1 laſt, the grazier, pulling out a 
vas watch, of a very unuſual ſizę, and telling 
ho ie hour, ſaid, that, he had an appoint- 


ment. Is it fo late? ſaid the young 
gentleman; then I am afraid I have miſ- 
ics, fe gp appeintment already but the truth 
1 to Mis, H am! urſedly given to miſſing of ap- 
me, pointments. . 
ITtS. F ty e Kli 

vixt . When the grazier and he were gone, 
ow- Ilarley turned to the remaining man of 
ſt a the company, and aſked. him if he knew 
chat young gentleman 2.45 A gentleman 
4 fd e; ay, he is one of your gentlemen 
the at the top of an affidavit. I knew him, 
nin- W#ſome years ago, in the quality of a foot- 
hile man; and I, believe, he had ſometimes 
and the honour to be a pimp. At laſt, ſome 
of the great folks, to whom he had been 
ſerviceable in both capacities, had him 
made a gauger ; in which ſtation he till 
remains, and has the aſſurance to pretend 


D 3 an 


Both 


\ 
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an acquaintance with men of quality. 
The impudent dog! with a few ſhillings 


in his pocket, he will talk you three: 
times as much as my friend Mundy 3 


there, who is worth nine thouſand, if 


he's worth a farthing. But I know the 
raſcal, and deſpiſe him, as he deſerves.” 


Harley began to deſpiſe him too, and 
to conceive ſome indignation at having ſat i 
with patience to hear ſuch a fellow ſpeak 
nonſenſe. But he corrected himſelf, b 77 
reflecting, that he was perhaps as well 
entertained, and inſtructed too by this 
ſame modeſt gauger, as he ſhould have 
been by ſuch: a man as he had thought 


proper to perſonate. _ And ſurely the 7 
fault may more properly be imputed to 
that rank where the futility is real, than 


where it is feigned ; to that rank, whoſe 
opportunities for nobler accompliſhments i 

have only ſerved to rear a fabric of folly, 
which the untutored hand of affectation, 
even among the meaneſt of mankind, can 
imitate with ſucceſs. \ 
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SF 
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* 


a. 
* 4 - ' "I - | T & 
e viſits. Bedlam. The diſtreſſes of a. 


daughter. 


” = O * thoſe things called Sights, in 
3» London, which it is ſuppoſed 
every ſtranger is deſirous to ſee, Bedlam | 
is one. To that place, therefore, an 
acquaintance of Harley's, after having ac- 
companied him to ſeveral other ſhews, , 
ropoſed a viſit. Harley objected to it, 
* becauſe, ſaid he, I think it an inhuman 
practice to expoſe the greateſt miſery our 
nature is afflicted with to every idle viſi- 
tant who can afford a trifling perquiſite 
to the keeper ; eſpecially as it is a diſ- 
treſs which the humane muſt ſee with 
the painful reflection, that it is not in 
their power to alleviate it.“ He was 
overpowered, however, by the ſolicita- 
tions of his friend, and the other perſons 
of the party, (amongſt whom were ſeve- 
ral ladies) and they went in a body to 
Moorfelds. 


Their conductor led them firſt to the 

diſmal manſions of thoſe who are in the 

moſt horrid ſtate of incurable madneſs. 

The clanking of chains, the we of 
| t cir 


© . - * 


£ 
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their cries, and the imprecations which 
ſome of them uttered, fermed a ſcene in- 
exprefſibly fhockin Harley and his 
companions, efpe cially the folate part of 
them, begged belt guide to return: he 
ſee med ſurpriſed at their uneaſineſs, and 
was with aleulty revailed on to Itave 
that part of the houfe without ſne wing therh 
ſome others; who, as he expreſſed it in 
the phrafe of thofe wh keep wild beaſts 
for a ſhew, were much more worth ſeeing 
than any they had paſſed; being ten times 
more fferce and unmanageable. | 


He led them next to that quarter where 
thoſe reſide, who, as they are not dariger- 
ous to themſelves or others, enjoy a Cer- 

taim degree of freedom, according to the 
ſtate of their diſternper. 


uy be had falletr behind his cormmpani- 
ons} Too 


at a mari, WHO was maki 
pendulunis nt bits of thread, and little 
balls of clay. He had delinedted a feg- 
ment of à circle on the waff with chalk 
and marked their different vibrations, by 
interſecting it with croſs lines. A decent- 
looking man came up, and ſmiling at the 
maniac, turned to arley, and told him, 
that Sentle man Hack once been a very cele- 
braded matheniatictan. He fell a _ 
ce, 
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fc, faid he, to the theory of comets ; for, 
after having, with infinite labour, formed 
*X a table on the conjectures of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, he was diſappointed in the re- 
turn of one of thoſe luminaries, and was 
very ſoon after obliged to be placed here 
by his friends. If you pleaſe to follow 
me, Sir, continued the ſtranger, I believe 
I ſhajl be able to give you a more ſatis- 
factory account of the unfortunate people 
vou ſec here, than the man who attends 
XZ your companions.” Harley bowed, and 
WW accepted of his offer. | 
The next perſon they came np to had. 
= ſcrawled a variety of figures on a piece of 
2X ſlate. Harley had the curioſity to take a 
nearer view of them. They conſiſted of 
different columns, a-top of which were 
marked South Sea annuities, India ſtock, 
and Three per cent. annuities conſol. 
This, ſaid Harley's inſtructor, was a 
gentleman well known in Change-Alley. 
e was once worth fifty thouſand pounds, 
and had actually agreed for the purchaſe 
pꝓf an eſtate in the weſt, in order to realize 
his money; but he quarrelled with the 
5 proprietor about the repairs of the garden 
wall, and fo returned to town to follow 
his old irade of ſtock- jobbing a little lon- 
ger; when an unlucky fluctuation of ſtock, 
in which he was engaged to an immenſe 
| 55 extent, 


— 
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extent, reduced him at once to poverty 
and to madneſs. Poor wretch! he ns 
me t'other day, that againſt the next = 
ment of differences; he ſhould be oe ft 
hundreds above a plum.“ | = 


It is a fpondee; and 1-witl miainithin 3 
it,” interrupted a voice on his left Hand. 5 
This aſſertion was followed by a vety fa- | 
pid recital of ſome verſes from Homer. 
*« That figure, ſaid the gentleman, whoſe 
cloths are ſo bedaubed with ſnuff, was a 
| ſchoolmaſter of reputation: he came here 
| tb be reſolved of. ſome doubts he efiter- 
\ tained concerni ng the 1 onuncia- 
tion of the Greek vowels. is higheſt 


fits, he makes frequent menten of one 
Mr. Bently. 


| 

| « But detufive idens, Sir, are the mo- 
[ tive of the greateſt part 'of mankind, and 
lf a heated imagination the power by which 
| their actions are incited : the world, inthe 
e eye of a philoſopher, may be faid to 
| be a large mad houſe.” It is true, an- 
I fwered Harley, the palin of men are 
[ temporary madneſſes; and (oeritites ve- 
| ry fatal in their effects. 1 Of 


Fron Macedonia's amen to the 
| ' Swede.” 


cc It 
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At was indeed, ſaid the ſtranger, a 

very mad thing in Charles, to think of 
. FF adding. ſo vaſt a country as Ruſſia to his 
dominions; that would have been fatal in- 
RX deed; the balance of the North would then 
have been loſt ; but the Sultan and I would 
never have allowed it.“ Sir!” ſaid 
Harley, with no ſmall ſurprize on his 
countenance. © Why yes, anſwered the 
other, the Sultan and I, do you know me? 
lam the Chan of Tartary.“ 


Harley was a good deal ſtruck by this 
diſcovery; he had prudence enough, 
= however, to conceal his amazement, and 
= bowing as low to the monarch, as his dig- 
= nity required, left him immediately, and 
joined his companions. © 


Hie found. them in a quarter of the 
22 houſe ſet apart for the inſane of the other 
ſex, ſeveral of whom had gathered about 
the female part of the company, and were 
examining, with rather more accuracy 
than might ha ve been expected, the par- 
HI ticulars of their dreſs. FISTS HA! 
| Separate from the reſt food one, whoſe 
appearance had ſomething of ſuperior 
dignity. Her face, though pale and 
waſted, was leſs ſqualid than thoſe of the 
8 ” - Others, 
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others, and ſhewed a dejection of that de- 
cent kind, which moves our pity unmix- 


ed with horror: upon her, therefore; the 5 
„eye of all were immediately turned. o 
Ihe keeper, who accompanied them, ob- Mo 
ſerved lit: This, ſaid he, is a young la- nd 

dy, who was born to ride in her coach and 

ſix. She was beloved, if the ſtory I have 8 7 
heard is true, by a young gentleman, her an 
equal in birth, but by no means her match Ma 
as to fortune: but Love, they ſay, is Mut 
blind, and ſo ſhe fancied him as much as ou 
he did her. Her father, it ſeems, would Hint 
not hear of their marriage, and threatened Mar 
to turn her out of doors, if ever ſhe faw Hur 


him again. Upon this the young gentle- Wil! 
man took a voyage to the Weſt-Indies, i: 
hopes of bettering his fortune, and obtain- M 
ing his miſtreſs ;- but he was ſcarcely land- 
ed, when he was ſetzed with one of the 
fevers which are common in thoſe iſlands, i 
and glied in a few days, lamented by eve- Mea 
ry one that knew him. This news ſoon 
reached his miſtreſs, who was at the fame 


| na: 
time preſſed by her father to marry a rich Nhe 
miſerly fellow, who was old enough to be Mate 
her grandfather. The death of her lover pf 


had no effect on her inhuman parent; he 
was only the more earneſt for her mar- Wh 
riage with the man he had provided for 
her; and what between her deſpair at wy 
| Ceat 


/ 
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e- eath of the one, and her averſion to 
x- he other, the poor young lady was reduc- 
he ed to the condition you lee her in. But 
ed. od would not 155 ont ſuch cruelty ; and 
F on afterher father's affairs went to wreck, 
a- nd he died almoſt a beggar.” | 
nd 3 
1 


Though this ſtory was told in very plain 


ave | 

her Hanguage, it had particularly attracted 
itch 3 arley's notice: he had given it the tri- 
, is Nute of ſome tears. The unfortunate 
1 p oung lady had till now ſeemed intranced 
ould 


n thought, with her eyes fixed on a little 
arnet ring ſhe wore on her finger: ſhe 
Wurned them now upon Harley. My 
WBilly is no more! ſaid ſhe, do you weep 
Wor my Billy? Bleſſings on your tears! 


— 


ned 

ſaw 
atle- 
8, in 


tain- WY would weep too, but my brain is dry; 
land- Ind it burns, it burns, it burns ”—She 


f the Prew nearer to Harley. Be comforted, 
ands, oung Lady, ſaid he, your Billy is in 
—_ 57 4 Is he ind d? | , 
eve- {heaven. s he indeed? and ſhall we 
ſoon neet again? and ſhall that frightful 
ſame man (pointing to the keeper) not be 
a rich Mehere?— Alas] I am grown naughty of 
to be fate; I have almoſt forgotten to think 


1 , 


lover pf heaven: yet pray ſometimes ; when 
it; he can I pray; and ſometimes 1 ſing ; 
© mar- {When I am ſaddeſt I fing :—You ſhall hear 
ed for ne, !.uſh ! ESI ITS IS 

at the e 


E „Light 
deach : 
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* Light be the earth on Billy's breaſt, 
And green the ſod that wraps his graye ! j 4 


There was a plaintive wildneſs in the 
air. not to be withſtood ; and except the 
Keeper's, there was not an unmoiſterted if 
eye round her. : 


«© Do you weep again ? ſaid 1 
vould not have you weep: juſt ſo he . I 
ed when he gave me this ring; poor Bil- 


ly! it was the laft. time ever we met! 


«© It was when the ſeas were roaring- 
I love you for reſembling my Billy; but 
I ſhall. never love any man like him.“ — 
She ftreiched out her hand to Harley; he 
preſſed it between both of his, and bathed Fi 
it with his tears. —** Kay, that is Billy's 
ring, ſaid ſhe, you cannot have it indeed; 
but here is another, look here, which 13 is 
_ plaited to-day of ſome gold thread from 
this bit of ſtuff; will you-keep it for my 
flake? I am a ftrange girl ;——but my 
heart is harmleſs: my poor heart ! it vill g 
burſt ſome day; feel how it beats.“ 
She preſſed his hand to her boſom, theal . 
Holding her head in the attitude of liſten- 
ing „ Hark ! one, two, three! be! 
quiet thou little trembler; my Bully is 
cid! but I kad forgotten the ring.“ 
Six | 


* 
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she put it on his finger. —“ Farewell ! 1 
muſt leave you now.“ She wovld have 
Vvichdrawn her hand; Harley held it to 
his lips.— IL dare not ſtay longer; my 
head throbs ſadly: farewell!“ She 
Valked with a hurried ſtep to a little 
apartment at ſome diſtance. Harley ſtood 
fixed in aſtoniſhment and pity ! his friend 
Weave money to the keeper Harley 
booked on his ring.—He put-a couple of 
Neuineas into the man's hand : Be kind” 
to that unfortunate.” le burft into 
ears, and left them. TONE 


ill y's 2 1 
led = | 


. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
The Miſanthrope. 


HE friend, who had conducted him 
to Moorfields, called on him again 
the next evening. After ſome talk on the 
Adventure of the preceding day; I car- i 
ried you yeſterday, ſaid he to Harley, to 
viſit the mad; let me introduce yoù to- 
night, -at ſupper, to one of the wiſe :. but 
you muſt not look fer any thing of the 
Socratic pleaſantry about him; on the 
eontrary, I warn you, to expect the ſpi- 
rit of a Diogenes. That you may be ſome- 
what prepared for his extraordinary man- 
ner, I will let you into ſome particulars 

of his hiſtory. "Rr. 


« He is the eldeſt of two ſons of a gen 
tleman of conſiderable eſtate in the coun- 
try. Their father died when they were 
young : both were remarkable at ſchool 
for quickneſs of parts, and extent of geni- .; 
us: this one had been bred to no profeſſi- Mit f 
on, becauſe his father's fortune, which. 
deſcended to him, was thought ſufficient 
to ſet him above it; the other was put 
apprentice to an eminent attorney. In 
this the expectations of his friends were 

- more 
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more conſulted than his own inclination ; 
for both his brother and he had feelings 
of that warm kind, that could ill brook a 
ſtudy ſo dry as the law, eſpecially in that 
department of itwhich was allotted to him. 


Bo But the difference of their tempers made 
1 * 29 the charaQeriſtical diſtinction between 


them. The younger, from the gentleneſs 
of his nature, bore with patience a ſitua- 
tion entirely diſcordant to his genius and 
diſpoſition. At times, indeed, his pride 
but W doo 2 
the would ſuggeſt, of how little importance 
the! thoſe talents were, which the partiality of 
ſpi- his friends had often extolled: they were 
3 no incumbrances in a walk of life where: 
nan. the dull and the 3 paſſed him at 
lars every turn; his fancy and his feeling, 
ZZwere invincible obſtacles to eminence in a 
ſituation, where his fancy had no room 
13 or exertion, and his feeling experienced 
Sen perpetual diſguſt. But theſe murmurings 
OUun- # 85 
were! he never ſuffered to be heard; and that 
he might not offend the prudence of thoſe 


by 
. 
* 


7 0 * 
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. ho had been concerned in the choice of 
his profeſſion, he continued to labour in 
feſſi- * 
ich BE: <lation, he fell into an ef ate of little bet. 
s p ier than 1ool. a year, with which, and 
.- In . RA” 
ro he retired inte the country, and made 4 
5 E 3 4 (UID 


Wit for ſeveral years, till by the death of a 
1cientil 

"the ſmall patrimony left him by his father; 
more] 
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love-match with a young lady of a tem- } 
per {imilar to his own. 


<« But his elder brother, wham you are 
to ſee at ſupper, if you will do us the fa- 
vour of your company, was naturally i 
impetuous, deciſive, and overbearing, i 
He entered into life with thoſe ardent ex- 
pectations which yourig men are com- 
monly deluded by: in his friendſhips; 
warm to exceſs ; and equally violent in 
his diſlikes. He was on the brink of mar- 
riage with a young lady, when one off 
thoſe friends, for whoſe honour he would 
have pawned his life, made an elopement 
with this very goddeſs, and left him be- 
ſides deeply engaged for ſums which his 
extravagance had ſquandered, 


The dreams he had formerly enjoyed 
were now changed for ideas of. a very 
different nature. He adjured all confi- 
dence in any thing of human form; ſold 
his lands in the country, which till pro · 
duced him a very large reverſion, came 
to town, and immured himſelf with a 
woman who had been his nurſe, in lit-“ 
tle better than a garret; and has ever 
ſince applied his talents to the perpetual 
villifying his ſpecies. One thing I muſt 
take the liberty to inſtruct you in; how- 

ever 
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ever different your ſentiments may be 
(and different they muſt be) you will 
ſuffer him to go on without contradic- 
tion; otherwife he will be filent imme- 
diately, and we ſhall not be able to get 
a word from him all the night after.“ 
Harley promiſed to remember this in- 
| ) unction, and accepted the invitation of his 
riend. | 2 


When they arrived at the houſe, they 
were informed that the gentleman was 
already come, and had been ſhewn into 
the parlour. They found him ſitting with 
a daughter of his friend's, about three 
years old on his knee, whom he was 
teaching the alphabet from a horn-book : 
at 4 little diſtance ſtood a-ſiſter of hers, 
ſome years older. *© Get you away, Miſs, 
ſaid he to this laſt, you are a pert goſſip, | 
and I will have nothing to do with you.” 
% Nay, anſwered ſhe, Nancy is your fa- 
vourite; you are quite in love with 
Nancy.” Take away that girl, ſaid he 
to her father, whom he now obſerved to 
have entered the room, ſhe has woman 


about her already.“ The children were 
æccordingly diſmiſſed. 


Betwixt that and ſupper- time he did 
not utter a ſyllable. When fupper came, 


he 


ſ 
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he quarrelled with every diſh at table, 
but eat of them all ; \only exempting 
from his cenſures a ſallad, which you 
have not ſpoiled, ſaid he, becauſe you 
have not attempted to cook it. | 


When the wine was ſet upon the table 

he took from his pocket a particular 

© fmoaking apparatus, and filled up his 

pipe, without taking any more notice of 

Harley, or his friend, than if no ſuch 
people had been in the room. 


Harley could not help ſtealing a look 
of ſurprize at him ; but his friend, who 
knew bis humour, returned it, by anni- 
hilating his preſence in the like manner, 
and, leaving fm on his own meditations, 
addrefled himſelf entirely to Harley. 


In their diſcourſe ſome mention hap- 
pened to be made of an amiable charac- 
ter, and the words Honour and polite- 
neſs were applied to it. Upon this the 
gentleman, laying down his pipe, and 
changing the tone of his countenance, 
from an ironical grin to ſomething more 
intently contemptuous: Honour, ſaid 
he, Honour and Politeneſs! this is the 
coin of the world, and paſſes current 
with the fools of it. You have ſubſti- 
tuted the fhadow Honour, inſtead of the 

: ſubſtance 
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ſubſtance Virtue; and have baniſhed the 
reality, of friendſhip for the fiftitious ſem- 
blance of what you have termed Polite- 
neſs: politeneſs, which conſiſts in a per- 
tain cerem̃onious jargon, more ridicu- 
lous to the ear of reaſon thaw the voiee of 
a puppet. You have inverted ſounds, 
which you worſhip, though they tyrarmize 
over your peace; and are ſurrounded with 
empty forms; which take from the honeſt 
emotions of joy, and add to the poignanty 
of misfortune.” —** Sir,” ſaid Harley 
His friend winked to him, to remind him 
of the caution he had received. He was 
filenced by the thought. The philoſopher 


turned his eye upon him: he examined 


him from top to toe, with a ſort of tri- 

- contempt. Hafley's coat hap- 
pened to be a new one; the other's was 
as ſhabby as could poſſibly be ſtppoſed to 
be on the, back of a gentleman : there was 
much ſignificancy in his look with regard 
to this coat: it ſpoke of the fleckneſs of 


folly, and the threadbaretieſs of wiſdom. 


Truth; continued he, the moſt ami- 
able, as well as the moſt natural of vir- 
tues, you are at pains to eradicate. Your 
very nurſeries are ſeminaries of fatſehood ; 
and what is called Faſhion in manhood . 


completes the ſyſtem of avowed inſince- 


rity. 
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rity. Mankind, in the groſs, is a gaping 
monſter, that loves to be deceived, and 
haas ſeldom been diſappointed: nor is 
| their yanity leſs fallacious to. your philo- 
Wi M who adopt modes of truth to 
909 follow them through the paths of error, 
q and defend parodoxes merely to be ſin- 
gular in defending them. Theſe are the 
whom ye term Ingenious; it is a phraſe. 
of commendation I deteſt ; it implies an 
attempt to impoſe on my judgment, by 
flattering my imagination: yet theſe are 
they whoſe works are read by the old 
with delight, which the young are taught 
to look on as the codes of knowledge and 
philoſophy. | | 


Indeed, the education of your youth 
is every way prepoſterous : you waſte at 
ſchool years in improving talents, without 
having ever ſpent an hour in diſcovering 
them; one promiſenous line of inſtruction 
is followed, without regard to genius, 
capacity, or probable ſituation in the 
commonwealth. From this menaperie of 
the pedagogue, a raw unprincipled boy is 
turned looſe upon the world to travel; 
without any ideas but thoſe of improving 
his dreſs at Paris or ſtarting into taſte by 
gazing on ſome paintings at Rome. Aſk 
him of the manners of the people, _ 
e 
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he will tell you, That the ſkirt is worn 
much ſhorter in France, and that every 

body eats macaroni in Italy. When he 
returns home, he buys a ſeat in par- 
liament, and ſtudies the conſtitution at 
Arthur's. 


Nor are your females trained to any 
more uſeful purpoſe; they are taught, by 
the very rewards which their nurſes pro- 
poſe for good behaviour, by the firſt. 
thing like a jeſt which they hear from 
every male viſitor of the family, that a 
young woman is a creature to be mar- 
ried ; and when they are grown ſomewhat 
older, are inſtructed, that it is the pur- 
poſe of marriage to have the enjoyment 
of pin-money, and the ex pectation of a 


jointure.“ 


* Theſe indeed, are the effefs of 
luxury, which ls perhaps inſeparable from 
a certain degree of power and grandeur 
in a nation. But it is not ſimply the pro- 

greſs 


Though the Curate ceuld not remember havin 
ſhewn this chapter to any body, yet I ſtrongly ſuſ- 
pect that theſe political obſervati ons are the work 
of a later pen than the reſt of this performance, 
There ſeems to have been, by ſome accident, a 
hiatus in the manuſcript, from the le words, Ex- 

0 peRation 
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greſs of luxury, we have to complain of : 
did its votarics keep in their own ſphere 
of thoughtleſs diſſipation, we might de- 
ſpiſe them without emotion; but the fri- 
volous purſuits of pleaſure are mingled 
with the moſt important concerns of the 
ſtate ; and public enterprize ſhall ſleep 
till he who ſhould guide its operation has 
decided his betts at Newmarket, or ful- 
filled his engagement with a favourite 
miſtreſs in the country. We want ſome 
man of acknowledged eminence to point 
our councils with that firmneſs which the 
councils of a great people require. We 
have hundreds of minifters, who preſs for- 
ward into office, without having ever 
learned that art which is neceſſary for 
every buſineſs, the art of thinking ; and 
miſtake the petulance, which could give 
inſpiration to ſome ſmart farcaſms on an 
obnoxious meaſure in a popular aſſembly, 
for the ability which 18 to balance the in- 
tereſts of kingdoms, and inveſtigate the 
latent ſources of national ſuperiority. 

With 


pedtation af a jointuze, to theſe. In ſhort, man 


is a ſelfiſh animal,“ where the preſent blank ends; 
and ſome other perſon (for the hand is different, and 
the ink whiter) has filled up part of it with ſome 
ſentiments of his uwn, Whoever he was, he ſeems 
to have catched ſome portion of the ſnarling ſpirit of 
che man he perſonatcs. | 
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: With the adminiſt ration of ſuch men the 
e people can never be ſatisfied; for beſides 
* that their confidence is gained only 
i- by the view of ſuperior talents, it needs 
ed that depth of knowledge, which is not 
he only acquainted with the juft extent of 
©Þ WE power, but can alſo trace its connection 
las with the expedient, to preſerve its poſſeſ- 
al- ſors from the contempt which attends ir- 
ue reſolution, or the reſentment which fol- 
Me lows temerity.“ 


+ * * X X X * 


[Here a conſiderable part 1s wanting. ] 


* * In ſhort, man is an animal equal- 
ly ſelfiſn and vain. Vanity, indeed, is 
but a modification of ſelfiſhneſs. From 
the laſt, there are ſome who pretend to be 
free : they are generally ſuch as declaim 
againſt the luſt of wealth and power, be- 
cauſe they have never been able to attain 
Jany high degree in either: they boaſt of 
Feeneroltity and fecling. They tell us 
perhaps they tell us in rhime) that the 


man ſenſations of an honeſt heart, of a mind 
ends; mver'ally. benevolent, is the quiet bliſs 
„ne Which they enjoy; but they will 

ome ehich they enjoy; but they will not, by 
ſeems Ibis, be exempted from the charge of ſel- 


irit of WWhilhnefs. W hence the luxurious happineſs 


. I. . they 


* 
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they deſcribe in their little family circles? 
Whence the pleaſure which they feel, 
when they trim their evening fires, and 
liſten tothe howling of the winter's wind ? 
whence, but from the ſecret reflection of 
what houſeleſs wretches feel from it? Or 
do you adminiſter comfort in affliction 
the motive is at hand; I have had it 
preached to me in nineteen out of twen- 
ty of your conſolatory diſcourſes——the 
comparative littleneſs of our own misfor- 
tunes. DD 


With vanity your beſt virtues are 
groſsly tainted: your benevolence, which 
ye deduce immediately from the natural 
impulſe of the heart, ſquints to it for its 
reward. There are ſome, indeed, who 

ell us of that ſatisfaction which flows 
from a ſecret conſciouſneſs of good ac- 
tions: this ſecret ſatisfaction is indeed ex- 
cellen — hen we have ſome friend 
to whom we may diſcover its excellence.” 


He now pauſed a moment to relight his 
"pe, when a clock, that ſtood at his back, 
we eleven; hedſftarted up at the ſound, 
took his hat and his cane, and nodding 
geod- night with his head, walked out ol 
the room. The gentleman of the houſe 


called a ſervant 0 bring him his ſurtout. 
| 4 What 
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*« What ſort of a night is it, fellow?“ ſaid 
he. It rains, Sir, anſwered the ſer- 
vant, with an eaſterly wind.“ Eaſterly 
for ever! He made no other reply; but 
ſhrugging up his ſhoulders till they almoſt 
touched his ears, wrapped himſelf tight 
in his great-coat, and diſappeared. 


« 'This1s a ſtrange creature,” ſaid his 
friend to Harley. © I cannot ſay, an- 
ſwered he, that his remarks are of the- 

leaſanteſt kind : it is curious to obſerve 

ow the nature of truth may be changed 
by the garb it wears; ſoftened to the ad - 
monition of friendſhip, or ſoured into the 
ſeverity of reproof: yet this ſeverity may 
be uſeful to ſome tempers; it ſomewhat 
reſembles a file; difagreeable in its ope- 
ration, but hard metals may be the brigh- 
ter for it. 


* * 
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CHAP. XXV. 
His frill in phyſiegnomy. 


HE company at the baronet's remo- 
| ved to the playhouſe accordingly, 
and Harley took his uſual route into the 
Park. He obſerved, as he entered, a 
- treſh looking elderly gentleman in con- 
verſation with a beggar, who, leaning on 
his crutch, was recounting the hardſhips 
he 'had undergone, and 'explaining the 
wretchedneſs of his preſent condition, 
This was a very intereſting tete- a- fetè to 
Harley; he was rude enough therefore to 
Nacken his pace as he approached, and at 
laſt to make a full ſtop at the e aro 
back, who was juſt then expreſſing his 
compaſſion for the beggar, and regretting 
that he had not a farthing of change about 
him. At ſaying this he looked piteouſly 
on the fellow: there was ſomething in his 
phyſiognomy which catched Harley's no- 
tice: indeed e e was one of Har- 
ley's foibles, for which he had often been re- 
buked by his aunt in the country: who uſed 
to tell him, that when he was come to her 
years and experience, he would know that 
all's not gold that gliſters : and it muſt be 
owned, that his aunt was a very 2 * 
ble 
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ble, harſh-looking, maiden lady of three- 
ſcore and upwards. But he was too apt 
to forget this caution ; and now, it ſeems, 
it had not occurred to him: ſtepping up, 
therefore, to the gentleman, who was la- 
menting the want of ſilver, ** Your in- 
tentions, Sir, ſaid he, are ſo good, that 
I cannot help lending you my aſſiſtance to 
carry them into execution,” and gave the 
beggar a ſhilling. The other returned a 
ſuitable compliment, and extolled the be- 
nevolence of Harley. They kept walk. 
ing together, and benevolence grew the 
topic of diſcourſe. | 


The ſtranger was fluent on the ſubject. 
There is no uſe of money, ſaid he, 
equal to that of beneficence : with the 
profuſe, it is loſt; and even with thoſe 
who lay it out according to the prudence . 
of the world, the objects acquired by it 
pall om the ſenſe, and have ſcarce become 
our own till they loſe their value with 
the power of pleaſing; but here the en- 
joy ment grows on reflection, and our mo- 
ney is moſt truly ours, when it ceaſes be- 
ing in our poſſeſſion.” 


Vet I agree in ſome meafure, an- 
ſwered Harley, with thoſe who think, 
that charity to our common begęars 
F 3 15 
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is often miſplaced: there are objects 
leſs obtruſive whoſe title is a better 
3 ! La 8 


* We cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh, - ſaid 
the ſtranger ; and eyen of the worth- 
leſs, are there not many whoſe impu- 
dence, or whoſe vice, may have been 
one dreadful conſequence of misfor- 
tune ?” | X 


Harley looked again in his face, and 
bleſſed himſelt for his {kill in phyſiog- 


nomy. 


By this time they had reached the end 
of « walk; the old gentleman leaned 
on the rails to take breath, and in the 
mean time they were joined by a younger 
man, whoſe. figure was much above the 
appearance of his dreſs, which was poor 
and ſhabby : Harley's former companion 
addreſſed him- as an acquaintance, and 
they turned on the walk together. 


The oldeſt of the ſtrangers complained 
of the coolneſs of the evening, and aſked 
the other, if he would go with him into a 
houſe hard by, and take one draught of 
excellent cyder. The man who keeps 
Eis houſe, ſaid he, to Harley, was once a 

| | {eryan! 
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ſervant of — I could not 1 of 
turning looſe upon 1751 orld a faithful 
old flow, fon no other reaſon but that 
his age had incapacitated him; ſo I give 
him an annuity of ten pounds, with the 
help bf which he has ſet up this little 
lace here, and his daughter goes and 
Fells milk in the city, while her father 
manages his tap-room, as he calls it, at 
home. I can't well aſk a gentleman of 
your appearance to accompany me to ſo 


paltry a place.” — “ Sir, replied Harley, 


interrupting him, I would much rather 
enter it than the moſt celebrated tavern 
in town: to give to the neeeſſitous, may 
ſometimes be a weakneſs in the man; to 
encourage induſtry, is a duty in the citi- 


59 


zen.“ They entered the houſe accord - 


On a table, at the corner of the room, 


lay a pack of cards, looſely thrown toge- 


ther. The old gentleman reproved the 


man of the houſe for encouraging ſo idle 


an amuſement : Harley attempted to de- 
fend him from the neceſſity of accommo- 
dating himſelf to the humour of hisgueſts, 
and taking up the cards began to ſhuffle 
them backwards and forwards in his hand. 
* Nay, I don't think cards ſo unpardon- 
able an amuſement as ſome do, 1 
ä the 


— — — - — 
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the other; and ſometimes, about this 


time of the evening, when my eyes begin 


to fail me for my book, I divert myſelf 
with a game at piquet, without finding 


my morals a bit relaxed by it. Do you 


play piquet, Sir?“ (to Harley) Harley 
anſwered in the affirmative ; and the other 
propoſed playing a pool at a ſhilling the 

ame, doubling the ſtakes: adding, that 


he never played higher with any body. 


Harley's good-nature could not refuſe 
this to the benevolent old man ; and the 
younger ſtranger, though he at firſt plead- 
ed a prior engagement, yet being earneft- 
ly ſolicited by his friend, at laſt agreed to 
it, q | 


When they began to play, the old gen- 
tleman, ſomewhat to the ſurpriſe of Har- 
ley, produced ten ſhillings to ſerve for 


markers of his ſcore. ©* He had no change 


for the beggar, ſaid Harley to himſelt ; 
but J can eaſily account for it: it is cu- 
rious to obſerve the affection that inani- 
mate things will acquire from us by a 
long acquaintance: it I may judge from 
my own feelings, the old man would not 


part with one of theſe counters for ten- 


times its intrinfic value ; it even got the 
better of his benevolence ! I myſelf have 
a pair 


— 
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2 pair of old braſs ſleeve buttong—Here 


is he was interrupted by being told, that the 
If old gentleman had beat the younger, and 
1 that it was his turn to take up the con- 
8 gueror. .** Your game has been ſhort,” 
— aid Harley. Irepiqued him,“ anſwer- 
* ed the old man, with joy ſparkling in his 
os countenance.” Harley wiſhed to be re- 
oe piqued too, but he was diſappointed ; for 
115 bo had the ſame good fortune againſt his 
opponent. Indeed, never did fortune, 
c murable as ſhe is, delight in mutability ſo 
wo much as at that moment : the victory was 
I. ſo quick, and ſo conſtantly alternate, that 
* the ſtake, in a ſhort time, amounted to 
= no leſs a ſum than 121. Harley's proper- 
— tion of which was within half à guinea of 
the money he had in his K He had 
before propoſed a diviſion, but the old 
Aj gentleman oppoſed it with ſuch a pleaſant 
re warmth in his manner, that it was always 
or over-ruled. Now, however, he told them, 
ge that he had an appointment with ſome 


gentlemen, and it was within a few mi- 
nutes of his hour. The young ſtranger 
had gained one game, and was engaged 
in the ſecond with the other : they agreed 
therefore that the ſtake ſhould be divided, 
if the old gentleman won that; which 
was more than probable, as his ſcore was 
9o to 25, and he was eldeſt hand; but a 

mo- 
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momentous repique decided it in favour 
of his adverſary, who ſeemed to enjoy his 
victory mingled with regret, for boring 
won too much, while his friend, with 
great ebullience of paſſion, many praiſes 
of his own good play, and many male- 
ditions on the power of chance, took 
up the cards, and threw them into the 
e. 


p. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
The Man of Feeling in a brothel. 


HE company he was engaged to 
meet das Pe in Flect reet. 
He had walked for ſome time along the 
Strand, amidſt the crowd of thoſe wretches 
who wait the uncertain wages of proſtitu- 
tion, with ideas of pity ſuitable to the 
ſcene around him, and the feelings he 
poſſeſſed, and had got as far as Somerſet- 
houſe, when one of them laid hold of his 
arm, and, with a voice tremulous and 
faint, aſked him for a pint of wine, in a 


manner more ſupplicatory than is uſual 


with thoſe whom the infamy of their 
profeſſion has deprived of ſhame: he 
turned round at the demand, and looked 
ſteadfaſtly on the perſon who made it. 


She was taller than the common ſize, 
and elegantly formed; her face was thin 
and hollow, and ſhewed the remains of 
tarniſhed beauty. Her eyes were black, 
but had little of their luſtre left: her 
cheeks had ſome paint on them, laid on 
without art, and productive of no advan- 
tage to her complexion, which exhibited 

on 
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on the other parts of her face a deadly 


paleneſs. 


Harley ſtood in the attitude of heſita- 
tion; which ſhe interpreting to her ad- 
vantage, again repeated her requeſt, and 
endeavoured to force a leer of invita- 


tion into her countenance. He took her 
arm, and they walked on to one of thoſe 


obſequious taverns in the neighbourhood, 
where the dearneſs of the wine is a diſ- 
charge in full for the character of the 
houſe. From what impulſe he did this, 


we do not mean to inquire ; as it has ever 
been againſt our nature to ſearch for mo- 


tives where bad ones are to be found. 


They entered, and a waiter ſhewed them 
a room, and placed a bottle of claret on 


the table- 


Harley filled the lady's glaſs; which 
ſhe had no ſooner taſted, than dropping 
it on the floor, arid eagerly catching his 
arm, her eye grew fixed, her lip aſſumed 


a clayey whiteneſs, and ſhe foll back life- 


leſs in her chair. 


Harley ſtarted from his ſeat, and catch- 
ing her. in his arms, ſupported her from 
fatling to Ne ground, looking wildly at 
the door, as it he wanted to run for aſſiſt- 
ance, 
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ance, but durſt not leave the miſerable 
creature alone. It was not till ſome mi- 
nutes after, that it occurred to him to ring 
the bell, which at laſt however he thought 
of, and rung with repeated violence even 
after the waiter appeared. Luckily the 
waiter had his ſenſes ſomewhat more about 
him; and ſnatching up a bottle of water, 
which ſtood on a beaufet at the end of 
the room, he ſprinkled it on.the hands 
and face of the dying figure before him. 
She began to revive, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome hariſhorn drops, which 
Harley now for the firſt time drew from 
his pocket, was able to deſire the waiter 
to bring her a cruſt of bread ; and when 
it was brought, ſhe ſwallowed ſome mouth- 
fuls of it with the appearance of the keen- 
eſt hunger. The waiter withdrew : when 
turning to Harley, ſobbing at the ſame 
time, and ſhedding tears, I am ſorry, 
Sir, ſaid ſhe, that I ſhould have given 
you fo much trouble; but you will pity 
me when | tell 8 till now I have 
not taſted a morſel theſe two days paſt.” — 
He fixed his eyes on her's—every circum- 
ſtance but the laſt was forgotten ; and he 


ch- took her hand with as much reſpect as if 
om ſne had been a ducheſs. It was ever the 
- proficys of misfortune to be revered b 
iſt - 


im.— Two days! ſaid he; and I have 
Vol. 1 S8 fared 
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fared ſumptuouſly every day !—He was 
reaching to the bell; ſhe underſtood his 
meaning, and prevented him. © I 

Sir, faid fhe, chat you would give your- 
ſelf no more trouble about a wretch who 


does not wiſh to live; but, at preſery, I 1 


could not eat a bit; my ſtomach even 
roſe at the laſt mouthful of that cruſt.” 
He offered to call a chair, ſaying, that he 


- "hoped a little reſt would relieve her.— 


He had one half guinea left; I am ſor- 
ry, he faid, that at preſent I ſhould be a- 
ble to make youan offer of no morethan this 
paltry ſum.” She burſt into tears! Your 
generoſity, Sir, is abuſed; to beſtow it 
on me is to take it from the virtuous: I 
have no title but miſery to plead; miſe- 
ry of my own procuring.” *©* No moreof 
that, anſwered Harley; there is virtue in 
theſe tears; let the fruit of them be vir- 
'tue.”—He rung, and ordered a chair.— 
Though I am the vileſt of beings, ſaid 
ſhe, I have not forgotten every virtue; 

ratitude, I hope, I ſhall till have left, 

id I but know who this benefactor is. — 
My name is Hariley”—** Could I ever 
have an opportunity'—** You ſhall, and 
a. 'glorious one too! your future conduct 
ut I do not mean to reproach. you 
if, I fay—it will be the nohleſt reward 
1 will do myſelf the pleaſure of ſeeing 
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ou again.“ —Here the waiter entered, 
and told them the chair was at the door; 
the lady informed Harley of her lodg- 


ings, and he proniifed to wait on her at 
ten next morning. 


He led her tb the chair, and returned 
to clear with the waiter, without ever 
once reflecting that he had no money in 
his pocket. He was aſhamed to make an 
excuſe; yet an excuſe muſt be made: he 
was beginning to frame one, when the 
walter cut him ſhort, by telling him, that 
he could not run ſcores; but that if he 
would leave his watch, or any other 


pledge, it would be as ſafe as if it lay in 


is pocket. Harley jumped at the propo- 
ſal, ore pullin on his 4 Jeliverad 
it into his hands immediately ; and hay- 
ing, for once, had the precaution to take 
a note of the lodging he intended to viſit 
next morning, fallied forth with a fluſh of 
triumph on his face, without taking no- 
tice of the ſneer of the waiter, who 
twirling the watch in his hand, made him 
a pay bow at the door, and whiſper- 
ed to à girl, who ſtood in the paſſage, 
ſomething, in which the word cvLLY was 
hondured with a particular emphaſis. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
His ſkill in phyfiognomy is doubted. 
2. Eh, 


FT E R he had been ſome time 

amongſt the company with whom 
he had appointed to meet, and the laſt 
bottle was called for, he firſt recollected 
that he ſhould be again at a loſs how to 
diſcharge his ſhare of the reckoning. He 
applied therefore to one of them, with 
whom he was moſt intimate, acknow- 
ledging that he had not a farthing of mo- 
ney about him; and, upon being jocu- 
larly aſked -the reaſon, acquainted them 
with the two adventures we have juſt now 
related. Oneof the company aſked him, 
if the old man in Hyde-Park did not wear 
a browniſh coat with a narrow gold 
edging, and his companion an old green 
frock, with a buff-coloured . waiſtcoat. 
Upon Harley's recollecting that they did; 
„Then, ſaid he, you may be thankful 
you have come off ſo well ; they are 
two as noted ſharpers, in their way, as 
any in town, and but tother night took 
me in for a much larger ſum: I had 


ſome thoughts of applying to a juſtice, 
but one does not like to be ſeen in theſe 


matters.“ 


Harley 
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Harley anſwered, That he could 
not but fancy the gentleman was mif- 
taken, as he never ſaw à face prothife 
more honeſty than the old man's he 
had met with.” His face!” ſaid 
a grave-looking man, who fat oppo- 
ſite to him, ſquirting the juice of his 
tobacco obliquely into the grate. There 
was ſomething very empharicat in the 
action; for it was followed by a burſt 
of laughter round the table. Gentle- 
men, ſaid Harley, you are diſpoſed to 
be merry: it may be as you imagine, 
for I confeſs myſelf ignorant of the 
town: but there is one thing which 
makes me bear the loſs of my money 
with temper; the young fellow who 
won it was certainly miſerably poor ; 
I obſerved him borrow money for the 
ſtake from his friend ; he had diſtreſs 
and hunger in his countenance: be his 
character what it may, his neceſſities 
at leaſt may plead for him.”——At this 
there was a louder laugh than before. 
* Gentlemen, ſaid the lawyer, one of 
whoſe converſations with Harley we have 
already recorded, here's a very pretty 
fellow for you: to have heard him 
talk ſome nights ago, as I did, you 
might have ſworn he was a faint; yet 
now he games with ſharpers, and loſes 
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his money ; and is bubbled by a fine 
ſtory invented by a whore, and pawns 
his watch; here are ſanctified doings with 
a witneſs!” | 


„ Young. gentleman, ſaid his friend on 
the other ſide of the table, let me adviſe 
you to bea little more cautious for the fu- 
ture ; and as for faces—you may look in- 
to them to know, whether a man's noſe 

be a long or a ſhort one.” 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


He keeps bis appointment. 
1 6 HE laſt night's raillery of his com- 


panions was recalled to his remem- 
brance when he awoke, and the colder 
homilies of prudence began to ſuggeſt 
ſome th ings which were nowiſe favoura- 
ble for a performance of his promiſe to the 
unfortunate female he had met with be- 
fore. He roſe uncertain of his purpoſe; 
but the torpor of ſuch conſiderations was 
ſeldom prevalent over the warmth of his 
nature. He walked ſome turns back- 
wards and forwards in his room; he re- 
called the languid form of the fainting 
wretch to his mind: he wept at the re- 
collection of her tears. Though I am 
the vileſt of beings, I have not forgotten 
every virtue; gratitude I hope, I fhall 
ftill have left.”—He took a larger ſtride 
* Powers of mercy that ſurround me 
cry'd he, doye not ſmile upon deeds like 
theſe ? to calculate the chances of decep- 
tion is too tedious a buſineſs for the life 
of man !” The clock ftruck ten !— 
When he was got down ſtairs, he found 


that he had forgot the note of her lodg- 
| ings ; 
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ings; he gnawed his lips at the delay: 
he was fairly on. the pavement, when 
he recollected having left his purſe ; he 
did but juſt prevent himſelf from ar- 
ticulating an ,imprecation. He ruſhed 
a ſecond time up into his chamber. 
„What a wretch I am, ſaid he; ere 
this time perhaps———” It was a per- 
haps not to be borne: two vibrations 
of a pendulum; would have ſerved him 
to lock his bureau; but they could 
not be ſpared. 


When he reached the houſe, and in- 
quired for Miſs Atkins, for that was the 
lady's name, he was ſhewn up three pair 
of ſtairs into a ſmall room lighted by one 

narrow lattice, and (patched routtdiwith 
ſhreds of different coloured paper: Irv 
the darkeſt. corner ſtood/ſomething/like: a 
bed, before. which a tattered? coverlet- 


i hung by way of curtain. He had not 


waited long when ſhe . appeared; Her 
faee had the gliſter of new-waſhed' tears” 
on it. I am aſhamed; Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
that you would have taken: this freſk 
piece of trouble about one {o litths Vor- 


thy of it; but to the humane, I know 


there is a pleaſure in goodneſs {tir its 
own ſake: if you have pationce t be 
recitalof my ſtory, it may palliate. th 
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Harley 
bowed, as a ſign of aſſent; and ſhe be- 


it cannot excuſe, my faults.” 


gan as follows : 


J am the daughter of an officer, 
whom a ſervice of forty years had ad- 
vanced no higher than to the rank of cap- 
I have had hints from himſelf, and 
been informed by others, that it was in 

ſome meaſure owing to thofe principles of 
rigid honour, which it was his boaſt to 
poſſeſs, and which he early inculcated on 
me, that he had been able to arrive at no 
My mother died wnen [I 
to grieve for her 


better ſtation. . 
was a child; old eno 


death, but incapable of rememberin 


25 . * % 


her 


pu:cepts or advice. Though my father 
atingly fond of her, yet there 
were ſome ſentiments in which the ma- 
terially differed: She had been bred from 
her infancy in the ſtricteſt principles of 
religion, and took the morality: of her 
conduct from the motives which an adhe- 
rence to theſe principles ſuggeſted. My 
father, who had been in the army from 
his youth, affixed an idea of puſillanimity 
to that virtue, which was formed by the 
doctrines excited by the rewards, or guar- 
ded by the terrors of revelation ; his dar. 
ling idol was the honour of a ſoldier; a 
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he ſhewed, in his diſcourſe to others, fo 
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that he commonly ufed it for his moſt ſa- 
cred aſſeveration. When my mother di- 
ed, I was for ſome time 1 to con- 
tinue in thoſe ſentiments which her in- 
ſtructions had produced; but foon after, 
though from * to her memory, my 
father did not abſolutely ridicule them, yet 


little regard to them, and, at tines ſug- 


geſted to me motives of action ſo differ - 


ent, that I was ſoon weaned from opinions, 
which I began to look on as the dreams of 
ſuperſtition, or the artful inventions of de- 
ſigning hypocriſy. wo mother's books 
were left ind at different. quar · 
ters we removed to, and my reading was 
incipally confined to plays, novels, and 
oſe poetical deſcriptions of the beauty 
of virtue and honour, which the circula- 
ting libraries eaſily afforded. 


As I was generally reckoned hand- 
ſome, and the quickneſs of my parts ex- 
tolled by all our viſitors, my father had 
a pride in ſhewing me to the world. I 
was young, giddy, open te adulation, 
and yain of thoſe ta;ents which acquired 
W-- oe © Men 144 5 


After the laſt war, my father was re- 


duced to half-pay ; with which we retired 


tO 


—— 
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to a village in the countiy, which the ac- 
quaintance of ſome genteel families who 
- relided in it, and the cheapneſs of living, 
particularly recommended. My father 
rented a fmall houſe, with a piece of 
ground ſufficient to keep a horſe for him, 
and a cow for the benefit of bis. family. 
An old man-ſervant managed his ground ; 
while a maid, who had formerly been my 
- mother's, and had ſince been mine, un- 
dertook the care of our little dairy: they 
were aſſiſted in each of their provinces by 
my father and me, and we paſſed our 
time in a ftate of tranquillity, which he 
had always talked of with delight, and 


my train of reading-had taught me to ad- 
mire. 


* Though I had never ſeen the polite 
circles of the metropolis, the company 
my. father had introdvced me into had 
given me a degree of good-breeding, 
which ſoon diſcovered a ſperiority over 
the young ladies of our village. I was 
quoted as an example of politeneſs, and 
my company courted by moſt of the con- 
ſiderable families in the neighbourhood. 


Amongſt the houſes where I was 
frequently invited, was Sir George Win- 
brouk's. He had two daughters near! y 
© 
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of my age, with whom, though they 
had been bred up in thoſe maxims of vul- 
gar doctrine, which my ſuperior under- 
ſtanding could not but deſpiſe, yet as their 
good nature led them to an imitation of 
my manners in every thing elſe, I culti- 
vated a particular friendſhip. 


* cSome months after our firſt acquaint- 
ance, Sir George's eldeſt fon came home 
from his travels. His figure, his addreſs, 
and converſation, were .not unlike thoſe 
warm ideasof an accompliſhed man whieh 
my favourite novels had taught me to 
form ; and his fentiments, on the article 
of religion, were as liberal as my own: 
when any of theſe happened to be the 
topic of our diſcourſe, I, who before had 
been ſilent, from a fear of being ſingle in 
oppoſition, now kindled at the fire he 
_ raiſed, and defended our mutual opinions 
with all the eloquence I was miſtreſs of. 
He was commonly-reſpefully atten tive 
all the while ; and when I had ended, 
would raiſe his eyes from the ground, 
look at me with a gaze of admiration, 
and expreſs his applauſe in the higheſt 
ſtrain of encomium. This was an incenſe 
the more pleaſing, as I ſeldom or never 
had met with it before; for the young 
gentlemen who viſited Sir George * 
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for the moſt part of that arthletic order, 
the pleaſure of whoſe lives is derived from 
fox- hunting: theſe are ſeldom ſolicitous 
to pleaſe the women at all; or if they 


| were, would never think of applying their 
flattery to the mind. : 


«© Mr. Winbrooke obſerved the woak- 


neſs of my ſoul, and took every occaſion 


of improving the eſteem he had gained. 
He aſked my opinion of every author, of 
every ſentiment, with that ſubmiſſive dif- 
fidence, which ſhewed an unlimited con- 
fidence, in my underſtanding. I faw my- 
ſelf revered, as a ſuperior En of being. 
by one whoſe judgment my vanity told me 
was not likely to err; preferred by him 
to all the other viſitors of my ſex, whoſe 
ſuperior fortunes and rank ſhould have 
entitled them to a much higher degree of 
notice, I ſaw their little jealouſies at the 
diſtinguiſhed attention he paid me; it was 
gratitude, it was pride, it was love ! Love 
which had made too fatal a progreſs in 
my heart, before any declaration on his 
part ſhould have warranted a return : but 
enterpreted every look of attention, 


__ every expreſſion of compliment, to the 


paſſion I imagined him inſpired with, and 
imputed to his ſenſibility that ſilence 
which was the effect of art and deſign, 

Vol. T. 3 At 
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At length, however, he took an oppor- 
tunity of declaring his love : he now ex- 
preſſed himſelf in ſuch ardent terms, t 
prudence might have ſuſpected their ſiu- 
cerity ; but prudence is rarely found in 
the ſituation I had becn unguardedly led 
into ; beſides, that the hat of readin 
to which I had been accuſtomed, did not 
lead me to conclude, that. his expreflions 
could be too warm to be ſincere: nor was 
T ever alarmed at the manner in which he 
talked of N a ſubjection, he often 
hinted, to which genuine love ſhould 
ſcorn 'to be confined. The woman, he 
would often ſay, who had merit like 
mine to fix his affection, could eaſily 
command it for ever. "That honour too 
which I revered, was often called in to 
enforce his ſentiments. - I did not, how- 
ever, abſolutely aſſent to them; but ! 
found my regard for the oppoſite ones 
diminfh by degrees. If it is dangerous 
to be convinced, it is ever dangerous 
to liften ; for our reaſon is ſo much of 
z machine, that it will not always be 
able to reſiſt, when the ear is perpetually 
aſſailed. | 


* In ſhort, Mr. Harley, (for I tire you 
with a relation, the cataſtrophe of which 
you will already have imagined) I fell a 
prey to his artifices. He had not Deen 

| able 
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able ſo thoroughly to convert me, that 
my conſcience was filent on the ſubject; 
but he was fo aſſiduous to ſhew repeated © 
Fproofs of unabated affection, that 1 
buſhed its ſuggeſtions as they roſe. The 
world, however, I knew, was not to be 
filenced ; and therefore 1 took ſome oc- 
caſion to expreſs my uneaſineſs to my 
ſeducer, and intreated him, as he valued 
the peace of one to whom he profeſſed 
fuch an attachment, to remove it by a 
marriage. He made an excuſe from 
the dependance he was under on the 
will of his father, but quieted my fears by 
— promiſe of endeavouring to win his 
allent. 


My father had been ſome days abſent 
on a journey to ſee a relation, who was 
thought to be dying, from whom he had 
conſiderable expectations. I was left at 
home, with no other company than my 
books : my books I found were not now 
ſuch companions as they uſed to be; 1 
was reſtleſs, melancholy, unſatisfied with 
myſelf. But judge m ſituation when 
I received a billet from Mr. Winbrooke, 
mforming me, that he had ſounded Sir 
George on the ſubject we had talked of, 
and found him fo averſe to any match 
ſo unequal to his own rank and fortune, ; 
| H 2 that of 


the very inn-where he was. 


enough to make many new proteſtations 
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that he was obliged, with whatever re- 


luctance, to bid adieu to a place, the 
remembrance of which ſhould ever be 
dear to him. 


read this letter a hundred times 
over. Alone, helpleſs, eonſcious of guilt, 
and abandoned by every better thought, 
my mind was one dreadful ſcene of terror, 
confulion, and remorſe. A thouſand ex- 
pedients ſuggeſted themſelves, and a thou- 
ſand fears told me they would be vain: 
at laſt, in an agony of deſpair, I packed 
up a few cloaths, took what money and 
trinkets were in the houſe, and ſet out 
for London, where I underſtood he was 
gone, pretending to my maid, that I had 
received letters from my father requiring 
my immediate attendance. I had no 
—_ companion than a boy, a ſervant to 
the man from whom I hired my horſes, 
I arrived in London within an hour of Mr. 
Winbrooke, and accidentally alighted at 


He ſtarted and turned pale when he 
faw me; but recovered himſelf time 


of regard, and beg me to make myſelt 
eaſy under a difappointment which was 
equally afflicting to him. He procured 


me 


— 


time 
ations 
nyſelt 
h was 
cured 
me 
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me lodgings, where I ſlept, or rather en- 


deavoured to fleep, for that night. Next 
morning I-ſaw him again; he then mild- 
ly obſerved on the imprudence of my pre- 
cipitate flight from the country, and pro- 
poſed my removing to lodgings at another 
end of the town, to elude the ſearch of 
my father, till he ſhould fall on ſeme me- 
tod of excuſing my conduct to him, and 
reconciling him to my return. We took 
a hackney coach, and drove to the houſe 
he mentioned. | ' 


| I was fituated in a dirty lane, fur- 
niſhed with a taudry affectation of finery, 
with ſome old family pictures hanging on 
walls which their vwn cobwebs would 
have better ſuited. I was ſtruck with a 
ſecret dread at entering; nor was it leſ- 
ſened by the appearance of the landlady, 
who had that louk of ſelfiſh ſirewdneſs. 

which, of all others, ts the moſt hateful 
to thoſe whoſe feelings are untinctured 
with the world. A girl, who ſhe told us 
was her niece, ſat beſide her, playing on 
a guitar, and ſhe herſelf was ſewing, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſpectacles, and had a 
prayer-book, with the leaves folded down 
in ſeyeral places, lying on the table be- 
fore her. Perhaps, Sir, I tire you with my 
minuteneſs; but the place, and every cir- 
Ng nk H 3 _ cumſtance 
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cumſtance about it, is ſo impreſſed on my 
mind, that I ſhall never forget it. 


e dined that day with Mr. Winbrooke 
alone. He loſt by degrees that reſtraint 
which I perceived too well to hang about 
him before, and with his former gaiety 
and good-humour, repeated the flattering 
things, _ which, though they had once 
been fatal, I durſt not now diſtruſt. At 
laſt, taking my hand and kiſſing it, ** It 
is thus, ſaid he, that love will laſt, while 
freedom 1s preſerved ; thus let us ever be 
bleſt, without the galling thought that 
we are tied to a condition where we may 
ceaſe to be ſo I anſwered, ©* That the 
world thought otherwiſe ; that it had cer- 
tain ideas of good fame, which it was 
impoſſible not to wiſh to maintain.” 
The world, ſaid he, is a tyrant; they 
are ſlaves who obey it: let us be happy 


without the pale of the world. To-mor- 


row I ſhall leave this quarter of it, for 
one, where the talkers of the world ſhall 
be foiled, and loſe us. Could not my 
Emily accompany me? my friend, my 
companion, the miſtreſs of my ſoul ! 
Nay, do not look fo, Emily! your father 
may grieve for a while, but your father 
ſhall be taken care of ; this bank-bill I in- 


tend. as the comfort for his daughter.” 


* * I could 


0 
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. © I could contain myſelf no longer 
Wretch, I exclaimed, doſt thou imagine 
that my father's heart could brook de- 
pendance on the deſtroyer of his child, 


and tamely accept of a baſe equivalent 


for her honour and his own !” Honour, 


my Emily, ſaid he, is the word of fools, 


or of thoſe wiſer men who cheat then. 
It is a fantaſtic bauble that does not ſuit 
the gravity of your father's age; but, 
whatever it is, I am afraid it can never 


be perfectly reſtored to you: exchange 


the word then, and let pleaſure be your 
object now.“ At theſe words he claſped 
me in his arms, and preſſed his lips rude- 


ly to my boſom. I' ſtarted from n1y ſeat, 
„ pPerfidious villain! ſaid I, who dareſt in- 


ſult the weakneſs thou haſt undone; were 


that father here, thy coward ſoul would 


ſnrink from the vengeance of his honour ! 
Curft be that wretch who has deprived 


him of it! oh! doubly curſt, who has 


dragged on his hoary head the infamy 
which ſhould have cruſhed her pwn !” I 
ſnatched a knife which lay beſide me, and 


would have plunged it in my breaſt ; but 


the monſter prevented my purpoſe, and 
ſmiling with the grin of barbarous inſult, 
„Madam, ſaid he; I confeſs you are 


rather too much in heroics for me: I am 


ſorry we ſhould differ about trifles ; but 


as . 
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as I ſeem ſomehow to have offended you, 
1 would willingly retnedy it by taking m 
leave. You have been put to ſome fooliſh 

expence in this journey on my account; 
allow me to reimburſe you.” 80 fay- 
ing, he laid a bank bill, of what amouut 
I had no patience to ſee, upon the table. 
Shame, grief, and indignation, choaked 
my utterance ; Unable to ſpeak my wrongs 
and unable to bear them in filence, I fell 
in a ſwoon at his feet. | . 


What happened in the interval I can- 

not tell; but when I came to myſelf, 1 
was in the arms of the landlady, with her 

riece chaffing my temples, and doing all 

in her power for my recovery. She had 

much compaſſion in her countenance : the 
old woman aſſumed the ſofteſt look ſhe 

was capable of, and both endeavoured 

to bring me comfort. They continued 
to ſhew me many civilities, and even the 

aunt began to ſeem agreeable in my 

fight. To the wretched, to the forlorn, 

as 1 was, ſmall offices of kindneſs are en- 
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the dread of a life of ſcorn is inſurmount- 
able. I avoided therefore going abroad 
when I had a chance of being ſeen by any 


former acquaintance, nor indeed did m 


health for a great while permit it ; and ſut- 
fered the old woman, at her own ſuggeſ- 
tion, to call me niece at home, where we 
now and then ſaw (when they could pre- 
vail on me to leave my room) one or two 


other elderly women, and ſometimes a 


grave buſmeſs-like man, who ſhewed 


great compaſſion for my indiſpoſition, and 


made me very obligingly an 'offer of a 
room at his country-houſe for the reco- 
very of my health. This offer I did not 
chooſe to accept ; but told my landlady, 
*« that I ſhould be glad to be employed 
in any way of buſineſs which my ſkill in 
needle-work could recommend me to ; 
confeſſing, at the ſame time, that I was 
afraid I ſhould ſcarce be able to pay 


her what I already owed for board and 
lodging, and that for her other good offi- 


2 I had nothing but thanks to give 
Wc | | 


© My dear child, ſaid ſhe, do not talk 


of paying; ſince.I loſt my own ſweet girl, 


(here ſhe wept) your very picture ſhe was, 
Miſs Emily, I have nobody, except my 
niece, to whom 1 ſhould leave any little 

| 13 thing 
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thing I have been able to ſave : you ſhall 
live with me, my dear, and I have ſome- 
rimes a little millinery work, which, when 
you are inclined to it, you may aſſiſt us 
in. By the way, here are a pair of ruffles 
we have juſt finiſned for that gentleman 
vou ſaw here at tea; he is a diſtant re- 
tation of mine, and a worthy man he 1s. 
It was pity you refuſed his offer of a room 
at bis country-houſe; my niece, you 
know, was to have accompanied you, 
you might have fancied yourſelf at home: 
a moſt ſweet place it is, and but a ſhort 
mile beyend Hamſtead. Who knows, 
Miſs Emily, what effects ſuch a viſit 
might have had: if I had half your beau- 
ty, I ſhould not waſte it pining after e'er 
a worthleſs fellow of them all.“ I felt 
my heart ſwell at her words ; I would 
have been angry if I could ; but I was in 
that ſtupid ſtate which is not eaſily awak- 
ened to anger: when I would have chid 
her, the reproof ſtuck in my throat; I 
could only weep ! Hh 3 


* Her want of reſpect increaſed, as 1 
bad not ſpirit to aſſert it; my work was 
now rather impoſed than offered, and J 
became a drudge for the bread | eat: 
but my dependance and ſervility grew in 
Proportion, and I was now in a fituation 
* which 
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which could not make an extraordinary 
exertions to diſengage itſelf from either, 
I found myſelf with child. 


At laft the wretch, who had thus 
trained me to deſtruction, hinted the pur- 
ſe for which theſe means had been fol- 
owed. I diſcovered her to be an artful 
procureſs for the pleaſures of thoſe, who 
are men of decency to the world in the 
midſt of debauchery. 


I rouſed every ſpark of Courage with- © 
in me at the horrid propoſal. She treated 
my paſſion at firſt ſomewhat mildly ; but 
when I continued to exert it, ſhe reſented 
it with inſult, and told me plainly, Thar 
if I did not foon comply with her deſires, 
E ſhould pay her every farthing I owed, or 
rot in goal for life. I trembled at the 
thought; ſtill, however, I refiſted her im- 
portunities, and ſhe put her threats in 
execution. I was conveyed to priſon, 
weak from my condition, weaker from 
that ſtruggle of grief and miſery which 


for ſome time I had ſuffered. A miſcar- 


riage was the conſequence. 


«© Amidſt all the herrors of ſuch a ſtate, 


ſurrounded with wretches callous to feel- 


ing, loſt alike to humanity and to ſhame, 
think, 
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think, Mr. Harley, think what I endured, 
nor wonder that I at laſt yielded to the 
ſolicitations of that miſcreant I had ſeen 
at her houſe, and ſunk to the proſtitution - 
which he offered. But that was happi- 
neſs compared to what I have ſuffered 
ſince He ſoon abandoned me to the 
common uſe of the townz-and I was caſt 
among thoſe miſerable beings in whoſe 
ſociety I have ſince remained. 2 


Ohl did the daughters of virtue know 
our ſufferings ! did they ſee our hearts 
torn with anguiſh amidſt the affectation 
of gaiety which our faces are obliged to 

_ aſſume! our bodies tortured by diſeaſe, 
our minds with that conſciouſneſs which 
they cannot loſe ! Did they know, did 
they think of this, Mr. Harley !—their 
cenſures are juſt ; but their pity perhaps 
might ſpare the wretches whom their juſ- 
tice ſhould condemn. 


*« Laſt night, but for an exertion of 
benevolence which the infection of our 
infamy prevents even in the humane, had 
| been thruſt out from this miſerable place 
which misfortune has yet left me; ex- 
poſed to the brutal inſults of drunkennels, 

or dragged by that juſtice which. I could 
not bribe, to the puniſhment which may 
5 | | correct 
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correct, but, alas! can never amend the 
abandoned objects of its terrors. From 
that, Mr. Harley, your goodneſs has re- 
lieved me.” 5 5 

He beckoned with his hand: he would 
have ſtopped the mention of his favours; 
but he could not ſpeak, had it been to 
have begged a diadem. ? 


She faw his tears ; her fortitude began 
to fail at the ſight, when the voice of 
ſome ſtranger on the ſtairs awakened her 
attention. She liſtened for a moment ; 
then ſtarting up, exclaimed, © Merciful 
God! my father's voice!“ | | 


She had ſcarce uttered the word, when 
the door burſt open, and a man entered 
in the garb of an officer. When he diſ- 
covered his daughter and Harley, he 
ſtarted back a few paces ; his look aſſum- 
ed a furious wildneſs! he laid his hand 
on his ſword. The two objects of his 
wrath did not uiter a ſyllable. *©* Villain, 
he cried, thou ſeeſt a father who had 
once a daughter's honour to preſerve ; 


blaſted as it now is, behold him ready to 
avenge its loſs !” 


Vol. I. | Harley 
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Harley had by this time ſome power of 
- utterance. ** Sir; ſaid he, if you. will be 
a moment calm! “ Infamous coward ! 
interrupted the other, doſt thou preach 
calmneſs to wrongs like mine?“ He drew 
his ſword. Sir, ſaid Harley, let me 
tell you! The blood ran quicker to 
his cheek——his. pulſe beat one——no 
more——and regained the temperament 
of humanity ! ** You are deceived, 
Sir, ſaid he, you are much deceived ; but 
I forgive ſuſpicions which your misfor- 
tunes have juſtified : I would not wrong 
vou, upon my ſoul I would not, for the 
deareſt gratification of a thouſand worlds; 
my heart bleeds for you !” | 


His daughter was now proſtrate at his 

feet. © Strike, ſaid ſhe, ſtrike here a 
 wretch, whoſe miſery cannot end but 
with that death ſhe deſerves.” Her hair 
had fallen on her ſhoulders ! her look 
had the horrid calmneſs'of out-breathed 
deſpair ! Her father would have ſpoken ; 
his lip qurvered, his cheek grew pale! 
his eyes loſt the lightning of their fury! 
there was a reproach in them, but with a 
mingling of pity ! He turned them up to 
heaven, — then on his daughter.—He laid 
| Lis 
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his left hand on his hear. the ſword 


dropped from his right——he burſt into 


tears, 


Exp or YoLums I. 


